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Transition through Chaos 


HAT HAS BEEN TAKING PLACE in Pales- 

tine since the UN General Assembly cast its 
vote in favor of partition follows more or less the 
lines that had been foreseen by realistic observers. 
Arab resistance has taken approximately the course 
and used approximately the tactics anticipated. Brit- 
ish obstructionism has been employed with a savage 
enjoyment only thinly veiled under the mask of “neu- 
trality” in order to build up the prospects of the 
maximum possible degree of disorder upon Britain’s 
withdrawal. The UN, anxious for the success of its 
first major attempt to solve definitively a world prob- 
lem, has found itself hampered and weighted down 
with the hesitancies and dilatoriness of its members, 
each consulting his individual advantage: the UN 
Commission was late in organizing, because the five 
governments named to it delayed in nominating the 
Commissioners; while the Commission was being or- 
ganized, Britain expressed a wish to keep it out of 
Palestine until the last possible minute—hardly an 
encouraging prospect for the Commissioners then 


_ still to be named—after the Commission finally 


got together, it received a secret report from the Brit- 
ish which was evidently deficient on major points, so 
that a questionnaire had to be compiled for submis- 
sion to Great Britain, and finally, the answer to the 
questionnaire bluntly rejected the UN recommenda- 
tion to open Tel-Aviv to immigrants by February 1; 
nor was the Commission’s work facilitated by the 
curious attitude taken by the United States authori- 
ties since the UN decision. But if the Arab and Brit- 
ish attitudes might have been and were foreseen, if 
the coolness of the United States upon the reversion 
of full control to the State Department was to be 
expected, and if it might have been anticipated that 
the UN would have difficulties in acting effectively 
—the actual developments have realized our fears in 
a measure so much beyond expectation that one can- 
not read the events of the past two months without 
shock and embitterment. 


WE Must first of all realize the gravity of what the 
Arabs are undertaking. We may be embittered by the 
ferocity of certain of their actions: by the killing of 
Jewish doctors and nurses long active in Arab com- 
munities; by the reported assassination of a patient in 
a government hospital at the hands of Arab nurses; 
by the disfigurement of corpses and the reported 
killing of prisoners. But what is more deserving 
of careful thought is the evidence that the Arabs are 
following a concerted plan of action, with definite 
strategic objectives. 

In past Arab rioting in Palestine, the strategic char- 
acter of the fighting was quite vague and rudimentary. 


The aim was to frighten the Jews away, or to extract 
a change in policy from the British; and in the latter 
respect it sometimes succeeded. The theory of terror- 
izing the Jews and the UN is still part of the Arab 
plan, but in addition they now have concrete ideas 
of how to go about driving the Jews away, if they 
refuse to flee or the UN refuses to retract. 

They have plainly stated their plans a number of 
times, and their actions generflly correspond to the 
statements. They hope first to drive the Jews out of 
mixed cities and districts; and the fighting in Jeru- 
salem and vicinity, in Jaffa and Haifa, and in Safed 
is in implementation of this scheme. They hope, sec- 
ondly, to reduce the outposts of Jewish settlement, 
after cutting off the Galilee, the Negev, and Jeru- 
salem from the major part of the proposed Jewish 
State in the coastal plain and the valleys; and this 
scheme is being actively pursued through organized 
raids by trained guerrillas now being conducted in 
these areas, as well as by ambushes on the highways. 
Third, they hope to overrun the main Jewish area. 
This part of the scheme could only be carried out by 
sizeable quotas of the armies of the neighboring 
states, not by guerrillas. It has, therefore, been post- 
poned, probably by agreement, until after British 
withdrawal. It will only be carried out then on two 
conditions: first, that the major eligible participants 
in such a venture—on the one side, Transjordan and 
Iraq, and on the other, Syria and Lebanon, perhaps 
together with Egypt—compose their own bitter quar- 
rels sufficiently to make possible their military cooper- 
ation in Palestine; second, that no decently equipped 
military force even of small size exist in Palestine 
after the British withdrawal, whether it be an ‘in- 
ternational force or a Haganah force, equipped with 
heavier arms. 

Parallel with the statements outlining the above 
plans, another series of statements should be borne 
in mind. They are somewhat contradictory to the first. 
In these statements Arab leaders concede that prob- 
ably they will be unable to prevent the establishment 
and early maintenance of the Jewish State by their 
first assaults. They claim, however, that the legacy of 
this initial effort will be increased determination to 
destroy the Jewish State by guerrilla fighting and out- 
side Arab pressure. It is, of course, a debatable point, 
whether the Arab states will really be ready or be 
permitted to sustain long-continued war with the 
Jews. What is more significant today is that portion 
of the statements which can only be interpreted as 
meaning that many Arabs are ready to think in terms 
of minimum objectives of their fight against the Jews, 
since they are not sure the maximum objective of a 
wholly Arab state in Palestine is attainable. Such 
minimum objectives would be to drive Jews out of 
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the Negev and Galilee, as well as Jerusalem, and thus 
force a revisiov of the UN partition scheme. There 
are indications that Arabs would now accept the Mor- 
rison or Bevin plan, which would not only restrict 
the area of Jewish development, but destroy the au- 
tonomy Jews would enjoy through the Jewish State. 


THE Bevin plan also probably still remains as the 
maximum objective of current British policy in Pal- 
estine. This is the interpretation we must put on 
British actions in Palestine, unless we are to think that 
they have given themselves over entirely to indulgence 
in a mood of sheer vintlictiveness against the Jews. 

The UN decision asked the British to turn over 
authority in Palestine to the UN Commission, step 
by step, as they abandoned successive areas. A spe- 
cific stipulation was made that an area around Tel 
Aviv be cleared by February 1. The UN Commission 
would then organize local militias in the areas handed 
over from among elements accepting the UN deci- 
sion. What the British did is something quite differ- 
ent and of opposite effect. First, they insisted on 
maintaining full authority in the whole country until 
they gave up the mandate. Then they proceeded in 
effect to abdicate their authority, not to the UN Com- 
mission and the militias it might recognize for the 
execution of the UN decision, but to local groups, 
Jewish and Arab, chosen as the British saw fit. In 
these circumstances, the Mufti forces rapidly estab- 
lished “national committees” to carry out their policy 
of violence, even in cities where the local Arab au- 
thorities were not too friendly to the Husseini cause. 
Nothing was done by the British to discourage this 
development. Nothing has so stimulated Arab terror- 
ism as this policy. 

The UN plan also presumed that the transfer of 
authority, area by area, would be so coordinated that 
order would be maintained over the country as a whole. 
The British policy of abdication, however, has worked 
in such a way as to facilitate disorder, aggression, and 
designs of sabotage. It is hard to say just what por- 
tions of the country the tens of thousands of British 
troops are actually protecting: presumably those in 
which their own forces and equipment are quartered. 
But it is clear that they are not protecting many of the 
chief areas vital to the country as a whole, or to com- 
munications between one Jewish settlement or 
another. For a long time they abdicated control of the 
Jerusalem-Tel Aviv road to Arab ambushers at the 
pass into the Judean hills, and at Arab Ramleh and 
the Lydda airport, connecting with Tel Aviv. They 
have permitted Arab blockades not only of the town 
of Safed with its mixed Arab-Jewish population, but 
even of part of a city, the Old City of Jerusalem with- 
in the walls. 

Sometimes the British act. When Haganah men, 
denied the protection of the British on the highways 
wished to use armored cars or at least take along arms 
in the run from Tel Aviv to Jaffa, the British acted 
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to disarm them. Enormous pressure had to be exerted 
to enable Jews at least to use armored cars, and bring 
the British to use cursory patrols. Never has a curfew 
been imposed on Ramleh. But the British still act to 
prevent Jewish attempts at breaking blockades in 
areas connecting one part of their settlements with 
another. They make it quite clear that in their view 
it would be best all around if Jews would simply 
evacuate the danger zones of the mixed cities and 
the remote Negev and Galilee settlements, thus giv- 
ing effect to the first two points in the Arab military 
plan. : 

The only real opposition to Arab attacks yet shown 
by the British came when guerrillas crossed the Syr- 
ian borders to attack the Galilee. When organized 
bands recently attacked Jewish settlements around 
Jerusalem, British troops leaned on their arms for 
twenty-four hours, to see how things would develop. 
Since this is the normal attitude, what happened in 
the north deserves to be called “unusual activity’. 

In the Galilee, the British were on the scene within 
three hours to join the Haganah forces, which had 
already stemmed the attack and begun the rout of the 
Arabs. Moreover, they issued a mild protest in Da- 
mascus. It will be remembered that the British per- 
mitted the blockade of the Jews in Safed, also in 
Galilee, and when the Haganah tried to break that 
blockade, the British punished the Jews by a road 
curfew that kept food from reaching certain settle- 
ments for four days. Nor was the steady but quiet 
infiltration of Arab guerrillas across these borders 
interfered with. It is consequently not as a result of 
an exceptional commander’s being in the area that 
the British here acted rather more vigorously. The 
reason for the British action is to be sought else- 
where. The British obviously have an agreement 
with the Arab states not to invade, or openly assist 
invasion of Palestine as long as Britain retains the 
mandate. The attack broke this agreement, and of- 
fered a probable cause for some country’s demanding 
Security Council action. After this incident, Britain 
removed Transjordan forces from the Galilee, though 
it had adamantly refused to remove them from other 
zones where they had murdered Jewish wayfarers. 

It is clear, under the circumstances, why the British 
do not want the UN Comumnission in Palestine till the 
last possible moment. They can hardly be interested 
in having powerful neutral observers on the scene to 
witness this vicious travesty on government. They 
know, moreover, what is the deadline for the major 
Arab offensive: the agreement that there will be no 
open intervention by Arab states while Britain holds 
the mandate implies, in the light of the British atti- 
tude on the coming of the Commission, that there 
will be such intervention as soon as the Commission 
arrives, or, at least, that such intervention is sched- 
uled for that date. It would be rather more difficult 
for the British to be “neutral” between the Arabs 
and the Commission, as it is being ‘‘neutral” between 
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the Arabs and the Jews. The British would like to 
have withdrawn their troops to their chosen evacua- 
tion stations, probably out of the way of the conflict, 
before the UN Commission comes in to touch off the 
planned Arab major action. 


UNDER these circumstances, it is far from encourag- 
ing that the United States’ behavior since the UN 
decision has confirmed the worst of our expectations. 
Once the decision was adopted, the American UN 
mission, on which the President had a direct repre- 
sentative, ceased to have any day-to-day function in 
regard to the US Palestine policy. Secretary of State 
Marshall, who, it is reported, made the final decision 
in favor of partition, has also, apparently, taken little 
direct interest in the question since he made that 
decisive step. Day-to-day control relapsed into the 
hands of the Near Eastern desks of the State Depart- 
ment, who at once began to live up to their already 
notorious record of anti-Zionist partisanship. 

It has been some time since the original American 
“humanitarian” attitude on Jewish immigration to 
Palestine in defiance of the White Paper ban was 
superseded by a tendency to comply with British de- 
mands on this point. But it was left for the time after 
the UN decision, when the White Paper had been 
definitively and authoritatively condemned, and im- 
mediately augmented Jewish immigration to Pales- 
tine had been internationally approved, for the State 
Department to lend itself entirely to English con- 
venience in this matter. The opinion of international 
mankind and the crying need of thousands of an- 
guished refugees were set aside in favor of making it 
easier for Britain to follow its policy of sabotaging 
the UN decision in Palestine: the most extreme kind 
of pressure was brought on the Jewish Agency to hold 
up a large refugee contingent. 

Then also, on December 5, the State Department 
promulgated an order which it had in readiness, ban- 
ning arms shipments to the Middle East. Actually, 
this affects the Haganah more than any other force, 
since the Arabs both in and around Palestine, with 
British assistance or toleration, enjoy a free flow of 
arms from other sources. Since the Haganah, as of 
today, is the only force committed to the UN decision 
and actively working to carry it out, the State Depart- 
ment order constitutes the most effective kind of en- 
couragement for the Arab and British saboteurs, who 
are gnawing away at the foundations of the UN deci- 
sion. 

With the approach of the February 1 deadline for 
evacuation of a free port for Jewish immigration and 
for adequate equipment of the Jewish militia under 
the UN Commission, and with the Commission itself, 
as well as the Security Council, currently in session, 
the crucial moments in the implementation of the 
partition plan are arising one after onother. The 
United States is faced with major responsibility on the 
questions which will arise: on restricting as far as 
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possible British sabotage; on taking sanctions against 
Arab aggression; on providing an international force, 
and properly equipping recognized militias to imple- 
ment the decision. In the past, obstructionism within 
the State Department has made it necessary to appeal 
to public opinion in order to bring about some 
sort of respect for that policy upon which the Ameri- 
can people was solidly united. From present indica- 
tions, it begins to seem that we cannot confidently 
await from those responsible in the State Department 
a loyal acceptance of the fixed United States policy 
and of the UN decision, unless their hand is once 
more forced by appeal to public opinion and higher 
executive authority. 


The Problem of 


Implementation 
by Aubrey S. Eban 


Lake Success, 1st January 1948. 
F oA ATTEMPT TO SOLVE a problem of con- 
flict by international arbitration falls naturally 
into three stages. The first stage is that of judgment, 
the second is that of decision; the third is that of 
realization. In terms of the Palestine problem the 
stage of judgment belonged to UNSCOP. Decision 
was the business of the General Assembly. Realiza- 
tion involves a complex of several elements in- 
cluding the Security Council, the United Nations 
Commission and the Provisional Councils of Gov- 
ernment whose early establishment was recom- 
mended in the General Assembly's resolution. 

It was difficult in the atmosphere of climax 
created by the 29th of November to secure recog- 
nition of the fact that only two of the three necessary 
stages had been victoriously passed and that the 
third involves complexities and hazards as acute 
as any that have been surmounted hitherto. When 
the Jewish Agency’s mission contemplated the scene 
at Geneva after the signature of the UNSCOP 
Report it formulated this analysis of “success by 
stages” in an effort to restrain premature rejoicing 
in the Jewish world. A similar exercise might be 
wholesome now, except that all the tokens of his- 
tory indicate that the final issue is beyond the field 
of doubt and the only question is whether the 
Jewish State shall be born in relative peace or in 
infinite travail. 

Yet this question in itself is surely momentous 
enough to justify postponement of the ultimate 
celebration. It does not affect the Jewish people 
alone. The repute and prospects of the international 
tribunal itself are crucially involved in the imple- 
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mentation of the Assembly's resolution. At Lake 
Success the problem is more often discussed in these 
terms than in its more familiar Arab-Jewish con- 
text. If the Palestine problem can be solved through 
the processes and agencies of the United Nations, 
the concept of international authority will be exalted 
in the hearts of men. No problem of conflict will 
be considered so baffling that it cannot respond to 
the healing touch of international statesmanship. 
Conversely, it would be salutary to consider for 
one dark hypothetical moment what the conse- 
quences would be if the United Nations were to 
deviate from the Assembly's verdict under the pres- 
sure of mob violence in Palestine or political menace 
from Cairo. No grain of prestige or confidence 
would any longer adhere to the United Nations 
or its Charter; the very ideal of international judg- 
ment and authority would be submerged in a wave 
of scepticism and derision. Seen in this light the 
Assembly's Resolution, for all its urgent regional 
effects, appears to the world more fundamentally 
as the great criterion of international principles. 
The United Nations cannot let the Jewish State go 
down unless it is willing to envisage its own col- 
lapse. It is no rare experience in history for the 
Jews to travel on perilous waters. This time they 
are not alone: they have an illustrious shipmate, 
and the cargo is beyond any price. 


THE Security Council is likely to be particularly 
sensitive to this general international aspect of the 
problem. Indeed, it is not called upon for any judg- 
ment of the case on its own merits. It stands in 
the same theoretical relation to the Assembly's reso- 
lution as a police force to a verdict of a Supreme 
Court. The analogy is not perfect; it only applies 
if the Security Council positively accepts the func- 
tions allotted to it in the General Assembly's recom- 
mendation. These functions are twofold. The 
Security Council is required to assume responsi- 
bilities for the guidance of the Five Power Com- 
mission nominated by the General Assembly; and 
it is also invoked for action under Articles 39 and 
41 of the Charter in the event of a “threat to the 
peace.” The Assembly's resolution defines a “threat 
to the peace” in this context as being “‘any attempt 
to alter by force the settlement envisaged by this 
resolution.” 

It is evident therefore that the implementation 
of partition cannot proceed very far without affirma- 
tive action by the Security Council in the spirit of 
the Assembly's resolution. A valid decision on a 
matter of substance in the Security Council requires 
the positive vote of seven members and the absence 
‘of a negative vote by one of the five permanent 
members. A negative vote by any of these five 
members has the effect of a veto on the action 
proposed. 

The Security Council before its recent reshuffling 
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included seven States which voted for partition 
(United States, Soviet Union, France, Belgium, 
Australia, Poland, Brazil) three which abstained 
(Britain, China, Colombia) and one which opposed 
(Syria). On 1st January 1948 Australia, Poland, 
and Brazil were replaced respectively by Canada, 
Ukraine, and Argentina. The change reduces the 
number of pro-partitionists to six. The prospect of 
affirmative action by the Security Council therefore 
depends on one of the abstainers taking an active 
position in defense of the Assembly's authority. 
The precedents indicate that this should be possible 
to achieve. What is at issue now is not a vote for 
or against a Jewish State, but a vote for or against 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. This 
is not a matter on which Great Britain or China 
can easily be neutral in the light of the general 
principles which govern their foreign policy. Nor 
is it easy to see how Argentina and Colombia can 
faithfully represent the views of the South American 
hemisphere in whose name they sit except by posi- 
tive action on behalf of a resolution supported in 
the Assembly on 29th November by thirteen Latin 
American States and opposed only by one. Never- 
theless, the delicacy of this balance is sufficient 
to show how little the sponsors of the Assembly's 
recommendation can afford to rest on their laurels 
at this stage. 


THE five power Commission is obviously the centre of 
the entire implementation scheme. The scheme itself 
is adjusted to a series of dates which mark successive 
milestones of transition. By February 1st ‘“‘substan- 
tial Jewish immigration” is to be facilitated through 
the evacuation of a sea port and hinterland. By 
April 1st the United Nations Commission is to 
report to the Security Council whether it has been 
able to establish Provisional Councils of Govern- 
ment. By May 15th the Commission is to have be- 
gotten and reared Provisional Governments and 
militias equipped for all security tasks arising from 
British withdrawal. 

For the Commission to negotiate all these stages 
without arriving in Palestine almost immediately 
is so patently impossible that few observers here 
expect the United Nations to consent to Mr. Creech 
Jones’ advice for the late arrival of the Commission. 
The Commission's terms of reference are contained 
after all, not in Hansard but in the Assembly’s 
Resolution. If there is to be violation of those terms 
it cannot be with the Commission’s consent. It is 
presumed that an agreed compromise can be worked 
out with the Mandatory in the light of Sir Alexander 
Cadogan’s promise of “loyal acceptance”: if not, 
the Security Council’s duty of “guidance” will be- 
come quickly operative. 

The Commission’s attempt to deal with the prob- 
lem of ist February will involve its first ordeal of 
negotiation with the Mandatory Power. This is 
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no trivial matter of administrative routine. A sense 
of urgency about the immigration issue has domi- 
nated the whole of the United Nations’ discussion 
of the Palestine problem. The Special Committee 
faced the Assembly with definite proposals for the 
transition period providing for the admission of 
120,000 immigrants and an additional humanitarian 
quota of 30,000 within two years. There were also 
suggestions for the admission of Jews to other 
countries represented in the United Nations. It is 
not widely known that the Assembly declined to 
accept the specific recommendations submitted to 
it for the admission of Jews to other countries. Its 
evident desire to contribute immediately to the solu- 
tion of the Jewish D.P. problem can therefore only 
be expressed through the immigration provisions 
of the Palestine resolution.. These provisions were 
modified to conform with the curtailment of the 
transition period from two years to five months; 
and the arrangement for the evacuation of a sea- 
port was intended to obviate the need for a fixed 
monthly schedule. The pre-occupation of the world’s 
conscience with the urgency of the immigration 
problem is wholly crystallized and condensed in 
this single paragraph of the Assembly's resolution. 
If that paragraph is not put into effect the intention 
of the Assembly will have been violated on a matter 
of principle. This may or may not be a vital con- 
sideration for Mr. Bevin; but he is certainly too 
realistic to expect the Jews of Europe to endure 
another whole winter in privation for the purpose 
of violating an international edict requiring them 
to-be on the move by 1st February. 


As THE toll of violence mounts in Palestine many 
minds hark back to the apprehensions of New 
Zealand, Denmark, and Sweden about inadequate 
enforcement. The United States and the Soviet Union 
countered this apprehension by invoking the Security 
Council’s responsibilities; it is therefore legitimate 
to assume that they will do all that is necessary 
to enable the Security Council to fill the gap. Jewish 
circles here have never made a virtue of the neces- 
sity of self-enforcement; if the United Nations had 
found a way of symbolizing its presence tangibly 
in the sphere of security, Jews would have rejoiced 
with all true citizens of the world society in what 
would have been a substantial reinforcement of 
international sovereignty. But the only logic now 
is to make the best of whatever enforcement provi- 
sions are available, while simultaneously encourag- 
ing better provisions if they can be found. At present 
the prospective Jewish militia is the only force 
available for implementation. It seems evident that 
any delegation which is genuinely concerned about 
the difficulties of implementation can justly be ex- 
pected to strengthen the implementing agencies 


which exist. Mr. Creech Jones’ anxiety on this score’ 


would sound more convincing if it were accompanied 


? 


by an effort to reinforce the implementation pro- 


‘visions of the scheme. Those provisions can be 


reinforced by the speedy despatch of the Commis- 
sion; by measures enabling the early constitution 
and equipment of militias under Provisional Coun- 
cils of Government willing to implement the As- 
sembly’s resolution; and by invoking the authority 
of the Security Council against “‘any attempt to 
alter by force the settlement envisaged by this reso- 
lution.” It is not specified in this definition that the 
Security Council. may only act if member States 
officially and actively frustrate the Assembly's Reso- 
lution. The distinction between formal action by 
Arab governments and “toleration” of volunteer 
action to support an Arab revolt offers no legal 
shelter to the opponents of partition and cannot 
render them immune from the sanctions of the 
Charter. 

All decisions, however impressive their auspices, 
have an academic character until they are carried 
out. The reaction of the Arabs is likely to be sen- 
sitively adjusted to their appraisal of the U.N.’s 
determination to carry this policy into effect. No 
greater service to the cause of peace can be rendered 
than by establishing a series of irrevocable facts 
on the basis of the Assembly’s recommendation. The 
present vacuum in which no facts are yet seen to 
ensue from the decision creates the worst psycho- 
logical atmosphere for peaceful acquiescence. Its 
conduct in the two stages of judgment and decision 
has conferred distinction on the United Nations 
and breathed life into its Charter. A similar courage 
and enterprise in the third stage of the journey can 
make the international organization the instrument 
of a regional settlement and of a universal hope. 


The Flame and the Fire 


by Efraim Michael Rosenzweig 


. ,. and the bush was not consumed.” 


Cr you, O God, are not consumed in flame, 

And can instruct the killer running from his 
crime, 

In lore on which a world can thrive 

Till end of time. 


But I—no God—, a Jew, of mortal stock and frame, 
Cannot endure the fire, nor from its flame 

Instruct the killer fleeing from his shame. 

He does not flee; 

There is no shame. 


And I—? 


I am the crime. 
I am the faggot and the ash. 
I am consumed. 
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What Happened in Aden 


by A Palestinian Emissary 


Aden Dec. 13, 1947. 


5 awe ADEN COMMUNITY of 5000 Jews, for 
many generations deeply rooted in a town 
through which all the Yemenite Jews passed on 
the way to Palestine, and which has always shown 
pride in its independence, has been turned over- 
night into a body of destitute refugees in need of 
mercy and pity. 

The Jews of Aden have always been aware that 
they depended on the mercies of Heaven; they knew 
that they never enjoyed the friendship of their Arab 
townsmen. It was for this reason that the amount 
of bribes, and gifts to the various officials and 
police were ever on the increase. It was for this 
reason, too, that they were so very careful not to 
reveal their real feelings for their people and their 
homeland. But, for all their ill forebodings, they 
never imagined that calamity would overtake them 
so swiftly and on such a large scale. They always 
thought in terms of the small pogrom in 1936: 
a few Jews beaten up outside the Jewish quarter, 
a few houses bombarded with stones. The rioters 
at that time managed to enter one house, and even 
there nothing happened apart from theft. 

Not even the most pessimistic visualized a po- 
grom resulting in some 75 dead, approximately as 
many injured, and many missing; not even the 
gloomiest forecast would have predicted that a 
third of the Jewish houses, with 5 synagogues, 2 
schools, and the guest house among them, would 
be burnt down; that most of the Jewish shops 
would be looted and sacked; that all Jewish cars 
would be blown up; that the larger part of Jewish 
property would disappear and the rich leaders of 
yesterday be in need of bread today. Though most 
of the local Arabs were hostile, the Jews trusted in 
Aden’s being a British Crown Colony and Protec- 
torate and believed that British arms would be 
used to defend them. That here, in a territory under 
the protection of the British flag, worse would 
happen than in Iraq, Syria, Tripoli, or Yemen, the 
naive Jews of Aden could not and would not be- 
lieve. 

I shall admit quite frankly, that even I, who 
spent my time warning the Jews of Aden against 
undue confidence, who appealed to them to form 
an armed Jewish “Home Guard” with the assistance 
of the Government, never really imagined that such 
a thing would come to pass in British Aden. What 
happened, came unexpectedly—like sudden thun- 
derclap on a bright day. 


On Tuesday, December 2nd, the Arabs declared a 
strike in solidarity with the Arabs of Palestine. 
They were still arguing among themselves whether 
to continue the strike for three days—as in Pales- 
tine—or whether to content themselves with one 
day only. Almost automatically, the Jews, too, closed 
their shops. They were not sure whether or not they 
should keep the schools open. The Police Super- 
intendent advised keeping both schools and shops 
open. He was certain that nothing would happen. 
... “The police are at action stations.” 
Throughout the day, Arab “volunteers” walked 
up and down the Jewish Quarter dispersing Arab 
crowds. There was complete quiet in the Jewish 
streets until 6 p.m. At nightfall, groups of Arab 
hooligans entered the four streets of the Jewish 
Quarter, and began throwing stones. Immediately 


Jews could be heard crying out, while the noise. 


of the shutters being banged to intermingled with 
that of the stones crashing against the walls and 
windows, making a fearful din. Now an additional 
noise was heard. Dozens of bottles thrown from the 
rooftops, landed on the heads of the Arab mob, so 
that those who a few minutes before had entered 
the Jewish Quarter with triumphant shouts now 
scattered like frightened mice, leaving behind them 
deserted streets strewn with scattered stones and the 
débris of broken windows. 

Five minutes later, the riots began again. This 
time, however, the scene was no longer the center of 
the Jewish Quarter but rather its outskirts. The 
Arabs again threw stones, with the Jews “returning 
the fire” with bottles. This continued until 9 o'clock 
at night. Suddenly, flames could be seen from one 
end of the Quarter. It turned out that the Girls’ 
school “Sucat Shalom” was on fire. The hooligans 
had approached it from the rear through an empty 
square left unguarded. The fire brigade went into 
action immediately, but before this building could 
be saved, flames were noticed from the opposite 
end of the Quarter. At first, we thought that the 
Al Farhi synagogue was on fire, but we found that 
the mob was removing Jewish cars from distant 
garages and blowing them up one after the other. 
In this way, nearly all cars belonging to Jews were 
destroyed. The armed police which came to help the 
ordinary police was unable (nor, it was noticeable, 
was there any desire) to dominate the situation; it 
was only when a few British sailors arrived on the 
scene that the crowd was dispersed. After 11 o'clock, 
there was complete quiet again. 

Early on Wednesday morning, a meeting of some 
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of the community leaders took place and a wire was 
sent to the High Commissioner* drawing his atten- 
tion to the gravity of the situation and demanding 
defense of life and property. The community leaders 
also warned the High Commissioner that, according 
to their information, the Arabs intended to increase 
outrages against the Jews. 


BEForE the leaders were able to disperse, a new 
crowd came into the quarter and soon columns of 
smoke were seen rising from one end of the Jewish 
area. A little later, stones were again thrown, to be 
answered by bottles from the rooftops of Jewish 
houses. As a result of negotiations with the authori- 
ties, army reinforcements were sent. The A.F.L. (a 
Yemenite Bedouin force under British command) 
went into action. From this moment, calamity com- 
menced. Hooligans began to loot Jewish stores, with 
the A.F.L. looking on smilingly. A few minutes 
later, the soldiers could be seen helping the rioters 
with their looting and pillage. 

The head of the community immediately ap- 
proached the authorities explaining that the A.F.L. 
were encouraging the rioters in their dirty work. 
However, the authorities contented themselves with 
a genial “All right” and with meaningless phrases 
and left the situation unchanged. 

We witnessed loot being transported on trucks, 
with the A.F.L. looking on and enjoying themselves. 
Somewhat later, we saw the A.F.L. encouraging the 
rioters to burn down Jewish houses. We even saw 
them bringing up sacks drenched in kerosene and 
themselves setting buildings on fire. 

We again turned to the authorities and explained 
that the A.F.L. were more dangerous to us than the 
hooligans, since the latter were unarmed and could 
be scattered by bottles whereas the A.F.L. were 
armed and could thus do their work unchecked. 
Moreover, one house after the other was being burnt 
down in the Jewish Quarter and unless the British 
intervened, nothing would be left within a short 
space of time. In the end, the authorities agreed to 
our request and imposed a 24 hour curfew (which, 
in fact, lasted 48 hours). The curfew which was 
meant to defend the Jews was to turn to their grave 
disadvantage because the A.F.L. maintained the cur- 
few in all severity as far as the Jews were concerned, 
while the Arabs were able to continue pillage under 
the protection of the A.F.L. Every Jew who shouted 
for help or tried to put out fires in his house or else 
attempted to escape from a burning building was 
the target of a volley of shots. Screams of horror 
filled the air in the Jewish Quarter. Not a single 


*Reginald Stewart Champion, Governor of Aden and Com- 
mander of British Forces, was one of the officers of Gen. Allenby 
who served in the British Palestine Administration from the 
1918-1928. Thereafter, he served in various capacities in Trans- 
jordan, Yemen, and Aden, as well as in Palestine again from 
1939-41. 
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Jew was killed by the hooligan rioters; but one Jew 
after another met his death at the hands of his 
A.F.L. “protectors.” 

Again, we had to go to the authorities to explain 
that our “protectors” were shooting at us. In reply, 
we were to hear the most astounding allegation of 
all. The authorities claimed that the Jews were 
shooting at the Arabs! We said the allegation was 
completely false since the Jews of Aden had no idea 
of how to handle weapons. However, our arguments 
were in vain. The authorities reiterated the lie time 
and again, while the A.F.L. remained to perform 
their duty, or rather to continue the extermination 
of the Jewish community in Aden. 


DesPITE the strict curfew, shots at Jewish houses 
and arson executed by the A.F.L. continued through- 
out the day and the following night. On Thursday, 
the terrible outrages of the A.F.L. increased still 
further. Every Jewish house was riddled with shots. 
Dozens of Jews were done to death and Jewish 
houses were burnt down while the Government re- 
peated its claim that the Jews were shooting at the 
army. In one case, an Indian doctor from the Gov- 
ernment hospital was shot at and gravely injured 
while trying to remove a wounded Jew from the 
Jewish Quarter. The army authorities then ordered 
the community leader to go out and find the “Jew- 
ish” sniper! ““We have done our share by bringing 
up the military to defend you. You must now do 
your duty and find the Jewish sniper. . . . “The com- 
munity leader demanded a guard of two policemen 
so as to be able to go out and clarify the matter; 
but his request was refused. When informed that if 
he went out with a white flag, no one would hurt 
him, he did not trust the assurances and refused to 
go out. Later the body of the doctor who had died 
from his injuries was examined; it was established 
that the bullets were those used by the A.F.L. .. . 
A few minutes later, we heard that a building full 
of men, women, and children was on fire. The Jew- 
ish community leader again approached the army 
authorities to ask for help for those trapped. Within 
a quarter of an hour, the army commander himself 
came to the house of the Jewish spokesman, angrily 
demanding to know where the people were and 
asking him sarcastically to come and help take them 
out. He was clearly accusing the Jew of maliciously 
giving untrue information. The Jewish leader went 
out with him and came back deeply moved and ex- 
cited, crying “Barukh Hamatzil”—Blessed be the 
Savior. ‘‘As soon as we arrived there,” he recounted, 
“the door opened and many people came out, their 
clothes torn and their faces blackened with smoke. 
While the army commander was busy arranging 
their transfer, a volley of shots was fired felling two 
women and a child. All of us, including the army 
commander, ran to find shelter. The army com- 
mander nearly went mad; he kept asking where the 
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shots could possibly have come from. I asked him 
whether he thought it possible for Jews to be shoot- 
ing at me, the leader of their community, or at him, 
who was their protector; or whether he thought the 
Jews were capable of killing Jewish women and 
children. I could see that my arguments convinced 
him. In addition, a Police Inspector and a Christian 
priest, the latter of whom was heroically searching 
for wounded, came up and testified that all the 
trouble was caused by the A.F.L. who were shooting 
at innocent people, killing and injuring even women 
and children indiscriminately.” It was only then that 
the army commander decided to disarm and with- 
draw the A.F.L., which he replaced by other troops. 
Murder, pillage, and arson were now halted and 
the Jewish Quarter was again quiet. 

Only on Friday afternoon were people able to 
come out of their houses and began to inquire after 
their families and friends. The Quarter was filled 
with weeping and sadness and every Jew in Aden 
had his own tragic story to tell. 


ONE Jew told me: “Mine is one of the most distant 
houses of the Quarter. Until the A.F.L. appeared on 
the scene, we were able to stand our ground. Bottles 
sufficed to defend ourselves against the rioters. As 
soon as the A.F.L. came, they began shooting at 
Jews. Thus encouraged, the hooligans succeeded in 
burning down the gate of the house and penetrated 
inside. They looted or destroyed whatever they could 
Jay hands on and then set the house on fire. My 
father was stabbed in his face and throat. My brother 
and I managed to climb over to a neighboring house 
where we were given shelter after promising to go 
over to Islam. One of my brothers is still missing 
and we have no trace of his whereabouts.” 

From another Jew I heard that the Hostel had 
been full of Yemenite Jewish refugees, mainly 
women and children. The rioters had been unable 
to break inside until the A.F.L. had arrived. Angry 
over finding nothing to loot, they furiously attacked 
the refugees, stabbing right and left, and, in the 
end, set the house afire. Whoever succeeded in 
escaping from the burning building was showered 
with bullets by the A.F.L., while the rest were burnt 
alive within the house. 

Yet another Jew said: “A bullet fired by the 
A.F.L. wounded my shop assistant in the stomach. 
I dressed the wound and then waited for a chance 
to take him to a hospital. No such opportunity pre- 
sented itself and the boy was going from bad to 
worse. The hospital was only a few steps away from 
my house and I felt I could not let the boy die with- 
out some effort to save him. Looking out through a 
small apperture in the shutters I saw two soldiers 
of the A.F.L. whom I entreated to have mercy on 
the boy and take him to the hospital where his life 
might still be saved. The soldiers agreed but, some- 
how, I immediately became suspicious. However, 
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they again told me to bring out the boy. My wife 
and the rest of the family encouraged me, since all 
of them were sorry for the boy. We lifted the boy, 
my wife and I supporting him. As soon as we opened 
the gate, a volley of shots from the A.F.L. descended 
upon us. My wife and the boy immediately fell 
dead while I ran into the street screaming like a 
madman. Although I was fired on immediately, I 
managed to reach the police. On telling them what 
had happened I was answered with abuse and 
mockery .. .” 


CONCERNING happenings at Sheik Otman, a provin- 
cial town in the neighborhood of Aden harboring 
some 200 Jewish residents and some 400 refugees 
from Yemen, I had no precise information until I 
visited the camp and listened to the reports of eye 
witnesses. 

Tuesday passed quietly at Sheik Otman. Police 
officers had advised the Jews to stay at home and 
not venture outside. Apart from stones’ being thrown 
at Jewish houses, nothing happened. On Wednesday 
morning Arabs attacked the shops of the famous 
silversmiths. These locked their doors, barricaded 
themselves inside their shops, and defended them- 
selves stoutly, repelling all their attacks. Only when 
one of the silversmiths went out to ask for help 
from a passing police guard, was he seized by the 
rioters and done to death. The mob then looted his 
shop, with the Arab police looking on with com- 
plete equanimity. 

At 4 p.m. soldiers of the A.F.L. came up to the 
two refugee hostels, knocked at the gates, shouting 
“You are safe now! Come out and we shall take you 
to the refugee camp!” During the transfer, and in 
full view of the A.F.L., the Arabs attacked the Jews 
killing 11 and injuring over 20. During the attack, 
the A.F.L. were shooting in the air and gesturing to 
the mob to loot the houses. The survivors were 
brought to the camp, where they were safe. 


THE present situation of the community is desperate. 
No one dares move outside the Jewish Quarter. At 
present the Government is maintaining the com- 
munity but has already hinted that this constitutes 
a burden too heavy to bear.... 

In reply to the High Commissioner’s offer to 
community leaders to help them rebuild their life, 
the reply was that all they could think of, was to 
save their lives. 

A petition to the High Commissioner says that 
“the economic and moral basis of the Jewish com- 
munity in Aden has been utterly destroyed. The 
Jews have lost their feeling of security for ever.” 

Our Jewish national institutions must now work 
at full speed. Nine thousand Jews in Aden no 
longer ‘have solid ground under their feet. They 
are threatened by the danger of massacre. They 
must be saved! Their cry to you is “S.O.S.” 
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Our First Duty 


by Ellis Radinsky 


wee JEWISH STATE, from the date of its birth, 
will have not only the task of fulfilling the 
manifold requirements of its. present nationals, but 
will also be confronted immediately with the task 
of productively integrating within a very short period 
an estimated 75,000 immigrants, or 51,000 adults 
and 24,000 orphaned children. In proportion to the 
total present population of the area of the Jewish 
State, this will constitute an influx of 7 to 8 per- 
cent. If that ratio were applied to the United States, 
it would mean that this country would be welcom- 
ing 10 to 11 million newcomers. 

Needless to say, the overwhelming majority of 
these newcomers to Palestine, as much as 99 out of 
every 100, will be destitute, many will be under- 
nourished, weak, many others will be ill in soul 
and in body. They present the major challenge to 
the Jewish State. Will it be able to accept them, 
rehabilitate them, nurse them back to health, re- 
train them, provide jobs and places to live, trans- 
form this remnant into free, dignified citizens who 
will be able to take their place and hold their own 
in this new society? The answer to this is one of the 
key answers to whether the Jewish State will survive. 

Fortunately, the Jewish State is not being born 
in a vacuum. In fact, one of the strongest and most 
telling arguments before the United Nations in 
favor of granting the opportunity to build a Jewish 
State, was the existence of the Jewish community 
in Palestine, its settlements, its cities, its members, 
many of whom had been brought from the twilight 
world of the D. P. The Jewish State is the world- 
sanctioned opportunity for the existing Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine to be master of its own destiny, 
to work out its pattern of life in terms of the needs 
of its citizen's, and most important, to assume the 
responsibility of bringing back from the damned, 
the Jews of Europe. 


IT Is a fact that the Yishuv is eager to do the job. 
It is also a fact that the Yishuv, while economically 
self-supporting, does not have the wherewithal to 
undertake the task of resettling 75,000 immigrants 
within a year. It is doubtful whether any state, re- 
gardless of age or size, could be expected to absorb 
7 to 8 percent of its population in one year without 
some form of outside aid. For the vital aid it needs 
to do the job, the Yishuv looks primarily to the 
Jews of America. The equation is as blunt as it is 
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practical: Your Aid plus Our Work equals Immi- 
gration, Security, and a Jewish State. 

The equation is also delicate and requires the ut- 
most of us in this country to keep it balanced, The 
Jews of America know there is a great deal at stake, 
most of all the historic opportunity which we dare 
not bungle. The Jews of Americz, through their 
leaders and delegates, have shown their willing- 
ness to take up the challenge by setting out in 1948 
to raise $250,000,000 through the United Jewish 
Appeal. One rallying point and one common de- 
nominator emerges from the campaign’s purposes: 
to make possible the survival of Europe’s Jews and 
this year to bring at least 75,000 of them to Palestine. 

The United Palestine Appeal, as a constituent 
body of the United Jewish Appeal, provides the 
American financial support for the upbuilding pro- 
grams of its agencies in Palestine. The pattern ahead 
is diverse and compelling. Every aspect of the new 
state’s framework, its industries, settlements, pro- 
tection, land possessions, housing, schools, etc., must 
be developed and broadened so that its great re- 
sponsibilities may be met. 

Pointing up sharply the widespread acknowledg- 
ment on the part of Jews throughout the country 
that Palestine is to be the focal center of the U.J.A. 
campaign is the agreement between the United Pal- 
estine Appeal and the American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee that of the minimum of the 
$250,000,000 to be raised in 1948, at least $146,- 
000,000 will be allocated to the needs of the U.P.A. 

With the working assumption that 75,000 im- 
migrants will enter Palestine, this year, the 
Jewish Agency has earmarked in its budget close to 
$95,500,000 for the extensive immigration program; 
$28,000,000 for the protection and security of the 
hard-won Jewish settlements and cities; $27,500,000 
for agricultural settlements; $25,000,000 for urban 
settlements; $84,000,000 for the acquisition and 
amelioration of land under Jewish National Fund 
auspices; $5,000,000 for education and culture— 
all in all well over $280,000,000 for the rehabilita- 
tion and resettlement of immigrants and general 
development of the country by the U.P.A.’s con- 
stituent agencies. The difference between the sum 
allotted to the UPA out of the United Jewish Appeal 
goal and the budgetary needs this year will have 
to be made up by funds in other countries including 
Palestine, as well as by intergovernmental grants 
and loans. 

For the Zionists of this country, there looms out 
of the welter of recent events the one great re- 
sponsibility which we must meet with all of our 
resources. That responsibility is the Economic Front. 
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Palestine and Prophecy 


by Waldo Frank 


ae A QUARTER CENTURY AGO, one 
winter morning, I sat in a small room, the 
conventional room of a hotel, with New York’s 
midtown towers marshalled outside the window, and 
all my attention upon Schmarya Levin. He was 
pacing up and down, and in the probable distortion 
of my memory I still see him, his hair wild, his 
eyes ablaze, and his arms outstretched in a gesture 
half prayer, half masterful prehension. Suddenly, 
he stopped and faced me: ‘When we have Pales- 
tine again, ” he quietly said, “again we shall have 
Prophets.” 

The stage for Prophets certainly is set: the stage 
of Palestine, the stage of the world, both East and 
West, the inward stage of men’s souls lost to an- 
guish and confusion. The Hebrew Prophets rose 
from a juncture of two intensities: social crisis and 
personal consciousness. Mankind somewhere always 
is in crisis; and some few individual men have 
always been conscious of their life’s meaning in 
terms not merely of its particular time and situation 
but of the universal human context which alone 
deserves the name reality. Not often does this fiery 
awareness ignite an entire people; when it does, the 
people is almost miraculously strengthened, and 
human destiny becomes illumined. 


IN THE narrow lands of Israel and Judah, a small 
folk lived exposed to giant nations whose might 
dwarfed and threatened it. When these nations bore 
down upon the little folk, by all known historical 
logics it should have been doomed forever. But it 
had naturalized into its culture a logic unknown to 
the “‘state departments” of Egypt, Babylon, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome: a logic that seemed fantastic 
to every center of power, and of religion also, from 
the Atlantic to the Indus. This logic of the Jews 
maintained that an individual people which en- 
visioned its life as a purposive function of the Whole 
and which based its particular actions, public and 
private, upon that universal measure, thereby be- 
came a factor of reality with a survival power vastly 
superior to that of economic wealth and prepon- 
derant armies when these are directed to the en- 
forcement of a collective egoism, a separatistic will 
to power. 

The Prophets were definitely concerned with the 
continuance, economy, and well-being of their 
people; in this sense they were national statesmen; 
in the sense that their objectives and their work 
have borne millennial fruit they might be called 
the greatest practical politicians of all time. They 
interpreted the individual facts of Jewish affairs in 
universal terms; they situated the time and place 


of the Jews within eternal values—values whose 
eternity was expressed not transcendentally but here 
on earth. And this logic, which none of their 
neighbors understood, proved to be so firmly rooted 
in reality that it has sustained the Jewish people 
through the tumultuous rise and fall of other cul- 
tures: cultures vastly more brilliant and powerful, 
yet doomed because the logic by which they /ived— 
whatever universal logic they professed—denied the 
reality of man, which is brotherhood and unity. 

No measure of human practice less potent in -its 
reality-content and reality-control could possibly 
have preserved and nourished the Jews in-the recur- 
rent crises of Babylon, Rome, and the Diaspora. The 
Jews were frequently weak; they frequently sinned 
against their own insight and logic; yet even these 
endemic backslidings were not enough to out- 
balance the tremendous advantage of the Prophetic 
survival-principle in a world of mightier nations 
less firmly rooted in the true nature of man, and 
hence less nourished in knowledge, wholeness, and 
vision, by that reality. 


I pousT if in all Israel’s dolorous and triumphant 
history it has ever faced a situation more menacing, 
and by common standards more “hopeless,” than 
that of the young nation of Palestine today. As 
its first fruits, Zion’s partial victory’ brings mortal 
danger. Common justice, indeed common decency, 
would have delivered to the new nation what is its 
own by every factual proof: all Palestine and the 
Trans-Jordan. But this denial is merely the cruel 
beginning. British treachery and betrayal, the result 
of impotence and fear, has fomented the hatred 
of the Arab reactionary leaders. This hate, as usual, 
is armed; and now the same cowardice and spiritual 
confusion of the so-called democracies, which after 
the first World War fattened Mussolini and Hitler 
and a decade ago abandoned the republic of Spain, 
deprives Palestine’s youth of arms, and bars the 
ready reinforcement of the survivors in the D.P. 
camps of Europe. 

The newborn Judea stands naked in a world 
where only the powers of inertia, reaction, and fear 
are organized. As urgently as the herdsmen to whom 
Amos spoke, the communities of Palestine today 
need a potent reality principle, and must live by 
it, if they are to survive the always ephemeral, but 
always recurrent legions of military, economic, and 
imperialist might. They need statesmen who will 
base their particular actions—and especially their 
crisis-measures—within a universal context: states- 
men to recreate in modern terms the methods of 
the Prophets. 
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The survival of the Jews in the last analysis is 
due to their understanding of the nature of man 
and to their organizing this knowledge into their 
private and social conduct. Their ethic, in other 
words, was founded on a true psychology; their 
political and communal organizations throughout 
the Diaspora—although imperfectly, of course— 
were suffused with the truth of man’s purposive posi- 
tion in the Cosmos. And from this unique contact 
with reality, they drew the strengths, the insights, 
the powers of resistance, the intuitions of good 
judgment, that have made them stronger than a 
hundred Hamans and Hitlers. Schmarya Levin, 
prophet himself, foresaw a nation. Scores of com- 


munes and communities have given body to this’ 


vision. That it may survive and navigate in the 
encompassing storms, this body must have eyes. It 
must have, as Levin predicted, Prophets. 


These will be no imitations of Isaiah and Ezra. 
They must think, speak, act, in their own strictly 
modern terms. For the world of tomorrow will be 
one in which every present concept—democracy, 
religion, freedom, nation—must be transfigured. In 
their old organized forms, these noble words have 
turned traitor; slogans in the mouths of the cur- 
rupt, tools in possessive hands, they betray the 
spirit within them. No more original definition of 
man is known to history than that of the Hebrew 
Prophets. And because man partakes of the eternal 
and yet is formed of time which forever changes, 
a definition of man no less original is needed, to 
bring survival to Palestine—and to man—in today’s 
dangerous world. 


How can the Jews of the Diaspora, specifically the 
Jews of America, contribute to this cause? Here 
is no space to develop a subject on which I have 
written and spoken elsewhere. The Jews of the 
tichest country in the world have innumerable sec- 
ondary duties to perform in the present Palestinian 
crisis. These are tasks of economic and political 
nature: actions of championship and support be- 
fore the tribunals of world power and opinion. I 
have no doubt that these urgent duties will be per- 
formed by the American Jews with the same gen- 
orosity and skill that they have revealed up to now 
in Zionist problems. Yet I call them “secondary” 
duties because their fulfillment would be of no 
avail without the enactment of a primary duty. 
The American Jews must recognize that only super- 
ficially are we—and America—in a less dengerous 
position than the frontier kvutzot exposed to Arab 
armies. We—and all free men—are in no less mor- 
tal danger; and there is no deep division between 
Palestine’s crisis and our own. Therefore, we too 
need Prophets. We too must breed and nourish them, 
we must know them, integrate them into our Ameri- 
can life. For we are all members of one Body. 
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Black Borders 


by Shlomo Grodzensky 


r A LETTER written during the early days of 
the rioting in Palestine, a friend says: ‘That 
Sabbath was the happiest day in our life. We fore- 
saw clearly what would come afterwards, but every- 
one said: “Today let’s not speak about it.’ But now 
we can think of nothing else; the black borders in 
the papers every morning are something one cannot 
forget the whole day long. Who knows how dearly 
we shall have to pay for this promise?” 

And a Jew who hasn’t the fortune to live in 
Palestine today, but who knows why Jewish blood 
is being spilled in Haganah outposts, on the high- 
ways, at the borders of Palestine, he, too, can see 
only the black borders with their shining, unknown 
names. He does his routine work as usual, makes 
the same daily trips on the subway, says and hears 
the regular variety of small talk, reads the papers 
with their news around the globe, news and events 
pregnant with the fate of mankind—but actually 
he, too, sees before him only those black borders. 

Every few days the air-mail from Palestine brings 
its packet of newspapers—and the black borders 
spring to the eye immediately. On the front page, 
the inside, and the back. Everything else is pushed 
aside by the black borders. 

The names are generally unknown; but here is a 
notice of death with a familiar name, the child of 
a person well known to me, though one never en- 
countered face to face. Among the fallen defenders 
is the son of a Davar staff writer, I. Ben-David. 
Not long ago I read his piece, “Jerusalemites.” The 
character of the writer was clear to see in his love 
of the Old City, its elders and its youth, its luminous 
figures of older time and those who try to bring 
back the young to Jerusalem, his pleasure in those 
who took roots in the city and raised many genera- 
tions. A Palestinian comrade tell$ me that the boy 
was Ben-David’s only son. A few years ago he lost 
his wife. During the war, though well along in 
years, he enlisted in the army. The only son was his 
chief joy—and now he has lost all joy. 

Jonah Rasin has fallen. The black borders frame 
the face of one of those who never grow old. A 
lofty brow, eyes, lit up by a reserved smile, which 
gaze directly at everyone and everything. He was 
born in Kherson in 1902. Came to Palestine in 1914. 
Studied at the gymnasium Herzliah. Became a 
Shomer—an armed guard—in 1920. Gave twenty- 
eight years to the defense of the land—in Hartuv, 
in Ramat Gan, in the Valley of Jezreel, in the Sharon 
plain, in the Haifa Bay area. He was one of the 
few Jews who had a complete knowledge of Arabic 
speech and folkways. He translated from Arabic 
shepherd songs which are much in favor with young 
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people. Recently he had been tending to the needs AND behind the front—the rear areas. 


of Haganah members in prison. He fell on the road 
to Jerusalem, whither he was traveling in connec- 
tion with the trial of a Haganah member before a 
military court. He left a wife and three children. 
The remainder of his kinfolk were exterminated by 
the Nazis in Kherson. 


FATHERS and mothers, sisters and brothers print 
notices of their bereavement. Family friends, school- 
mates share the grief of relatives of the fallen. 

At the grave of Isaac Solomon, who fell in defense 
of the Old City (Jerusalem), we stand with bowed 
heads. His Comrades. 

At the graves of eleven defenders of the Negev, 
we stand with bowed heads. Their Commander and 
Comrades in the Squadron. 

The Haganah squadrons in Tel Aviv stand with 
bowed heads at the graves of their comrades who fell 
at their post—Nisim Aziz, Micah Fisher, Jacob Schiff, 
of blessed memory. 

Together with the whole family, we mourn the death 
of Joseph Teitelbaum, the watchman in our fields, a 
scion of Yesod Hamaaleh, one of the veteran Shomrim, 
who was murdered while doing his duty. The Members 
of Givat Brenner. 

The family Pokhes, Ein Ganim, gives notice of the 
calamity that has befallen it. Our oldest son Yitzkhakele 
was murdered in the hills of Hebron on the way to 
Kfar Etzion, at the age of 22 years. 

We mourn the death of our former student, young 
Miriam Shakhor, who fell in the Negev while doing 
her duty. The Children’s Village Ben-Shemen. 

To the family Bar-Am—We share your grief in your 
great loss, when your only son Abraham was taken 
from you, fallen at his post in the Homeland. 

To Judah! Upon the death of your brother. In the 
defense—be strong! Your Fellow Group Leaders in 
the Working Youth, Haifa. 

To our comrade Herzl Shakhnai, We are with you 
in your gtief over your brother, Asaph, who fell in 
the service of his people in the Homeland. The Crew 
of the S. S. Kedmah. 

We mourn the death of thirteen precious boys, who 
rode to the aid of our surrounded settlement. The 
whole Children’s Village, its children and teachers, 
stand with bowed heads at the fresh graves. May 
their souls remain in the eternal remembrance of the 
reestablished people. The Children’s Village Ben 
Shemen. ' 

One reads all these brief mourners’ notices, and 
they all stand before one’s eyes, the fallen and their 
friends and relatives. A single host, a single people. 
Jonah Rasin from the Ukraine and Isaac Solomon 
of Old Jerusalem, Nisim Aziz from Baghdad or 
Yemen and Uri Weinhaber from Germany and 
Joseph Teitelbaum of Yesod Hamaaleh. From every 
corner of the earth they came to the land of the 
great Jewish test and uplifting—and many, many 
of them were already born in the country or brought 
up there. Guardsmen and workers, Negev-con- 
querors and teachers. When the critical time came 
for the Homeland, each stood at his post—at the 
borders of Tel Aviv, in the fields of Givat Brenner, 
on the road to Kfar Etzion or Ben-Shemen, to bring 


aid to an isolated, besieged settlement. 


Brakhah Khabas tells this: 


At the end of a women’s assembly, at which we dis- 
cussed the problems of the moment, a mother ap- 
proached me, hesitantly and uncertain. A few minutes 
earlier, when we spoke about urgent needs, she was 
so energetic and clear; last night when she stood at 
her post with her comrades, she was so self-controlled 
and brisk. Now she whispered forth her words, con- 
tinually .glancing around as though telling a secret. 
Her voice quavered, as usually happens with sensitive 
people when they speak of some intimate matter, 
which causes them to lose sleep, which harries them 
night and day: she has a son in one of the Negev 
settlements. An only son. It never occurs to her that 
he might be transferred from that dangerous region. 
She isn’t bold enough to voice the secret hope that 
she might be permitted to be there together with 
him, to do some useful work, to give of her experience, 
her care, and her love. She has a modest request. She 
wants a letter from her son. The government post, 
whose post-office for the Negev settlements is in 
(Arab) Beersheba, is not functioning normally these 
days. The unofficial communications are not regular. 
And her heart is torn for the sight of her son’s hand- 
writting, to know what is going on about him, and 
what he is thinking about these days. 


“Yad” tells this: 


Both, father and mother, know that the children 
are at different front positons. During the day they 
try to stifle their fear and trembling through work. 
Never had they so forgotten themselves in their work 
as now. In the evenings, when they meet at home, 
they try not to mention what torments them most— 
their worry about the children. 

Sometime during the third watch of the night, the 
father turned from one side to the other, as though 
asking himself: Why is the newspaper distributor 
late today? And trying’ to answer himself: It’s still 
early. What's the hurry? But then they both heard 
the motorcycle sounds. Now steps too were heard— 
the folded newspaper fell on the porch. A day had 
passed—and nothing had happened to the children. 


A final picture from the rear areas. 


The little old grandmother doesn’t entirely under- 
stand the meaning of these day. She rejoiced with all 
the others in that night of good tidings, and expressed 
her joy in her own fashion. She put on her spectacles, 
which serve a “decorative” more than a utilitarian 
purpose, took the book “Korban Minkhah,” leafed 
through it until she found the Psalms, and intoned a 
few chapters in the chant which is already familiar 
to our household. The attacks began, and the faces 
of the household grew strained and harsh. Little old 
grandmother would keep asking questions and study- 
ing our faces as though she hoped to read there why 
her grandhildren no longer came home to sleep nights. 
We tried to reassure her: they’re busy, they’ve gone 
away, they have gone to a “celebration.” But her heart 
would not be quiet. When she heard about casualties, 
her wrinkles grew deeper and she stopped asking 
questions. But sometimes she gets up late at night, 
drags her weary, old feet across the house, tiptoes 
over to her grandchildren’s beds, stretches out her little 
bony hands seeking their heads on the cold, white 
cushions, and then the little old lady turns back to 
her bed, lights a candle, and whispers verses from 
the Psalms in the chant which is well known to our 
household. 
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The Wallace Candidacy 


by Joseph P. Lash 


> aed WALLACE’S bid for the Presidency and 
his subsequent role in American politics center 
on the issue of foreign policy, or even more ex- 
actly, on the question of U. S.-Soviet relations. 

The disagreements that exist between Wallace 
and the Truman Administration on the score of 
price controls, civil rights, key appointments, would 
not in themselves constitute grounds for divorce. 
Throughout the latter days of the Roosevelt era 
the liberal and labor forces were constantly at 
swords’ points with the conservative wing of the 
Roosevelt coalition, and their criticism of the con- 
servatives sometimes extended to FDR himself. 

Without minimizing the differences between the 
Roosevelt and Truman leadership, the situation 
under Truman remains pretty much the same so far 
as domestic issues are concerned. Time and again 
Truman has avowed his loyalty to the Roosevelt 
legacy, and his January message to Congress was as 
forthright and complete a statement of progressive 
goals as liberals could wish. Henry Wallace himself, 
in making a change in foreign policy the price of 
peace with the Democrats, conceded that his dis- 
agreements with the Truman Administration on 
domestic issues were not basic. 


Wallace and Peace 


WALLACE’s candidacy must be judged then on the 
central issue of foreign policy. He himself would 
not have it otherwise. Holding the Administration re- 
sponsible for the collapse of wartime Big Three unity 
into postwar Two-World conflict, Wallace calls 
the Democratic Party the war party and puts him- 
self forward in 1948 as the “One World” candidate. 

The slogan of peace, or One World, is an univer- 
sally appealing one. Actually there are three alterna- 
tive “One World” policies today. There are those 
who want One World, provided it is made in the 
image of American capitalism. There are those who 
want One World, provided it is made in the image 
of Soviet communism. Neither of these groups at 
heart believes in the peaceful co-existence of capital- 
ism and communism, and with both, postwar U. S.- 


Soviet relations have represented strategic maneu- 


vering for the best possible position in an ultimate 
conflict. 

The third One World alternative is a “live and 
let-live”” concept based on the acceptance of a plur- 
ality of co-existing economic and political systems. 
This view has the support of most American liberals 
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in common with the world forces of labor, and of 
democratic and Christian socialism. The most im- 
portant concrete postwar plan to achieve this demo- 
cratic, pluralist concept of One World is the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program initiated by Secretary Mar- 
shall. This plan, consisting of European self-help 
and mutual support and American aid would restore 
the economic productivity of European nations, 
thereby reviving their democratic vigor and strength- 
ening their national independence. 

When the Russians rejected the invitation to par- 
ticipate in the formulation of the ERP and brought 
irresistible pressure on countries like Czechoslovakia 
and to stay away, they betrayed their own Two- 
World outlook. When Henry Wallace in the name 
of an ideal perfectionism announces that he will 
fight the Marshall Plan, he aligns himself with the 
American and Soviet irreconciliables against the one 
postwar plan which, as proposed by Secretary Mar- 
shall, has renewed democratic hopes in Europe, and 
which in restoring national vigor can give flesh and 
bones to the democratic-pluralist concept of One 
World. 

Wallace’s proposals and solutions are inexplicably 
based on the assumption of exclusive American guilt 
and equally exclusive Soviet rectitude. His attacks 
on American imperialism have almost completely ig- 
nored Soviet economic exploitation of Eastern Eu- 
rope; his attacks on American interventionism have 
rarely been coupled with a criticism of Soviet-in- 
spired drives toward one-party states in the areas 
under their influence. 

One cannot help but feel that his passionate wish 
for peace and his great detestation of Truman have 
blinded him to the realities of Soviet power politics 
in the postwar world. New Dealers such as Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Mark Etheridge, Ben Cohen, who have 
had to work with the Russians in the postwar era 
all concur that the Soviet conception of negotiation 
and compromise is simply acceptance of the Soviet 
program. The difference between Wallace and the 
liberals who have had to carry the responsibility for 
our postwar relations with the Soviets is the differ- 
ence between the &sbitzer and the man who plays 
the cards in a poker game. Solutions do not seem so 
obvious and chances are not taken so recklessly when 
one carries the responsibility. 


Wallace and the Third Party 


Wallace’s desire for One World and peace, in- 
deed, all the goals he put forward in his speech an- 
nouncing his candidacy, are shared equally and ro 
less ardently by millions of liberal Americans, who, 
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nevertheless, reject him. It is one thing to set one’s 
eyes on the stars: it is quite another to develop the 
instruments by which to reach them. 

Just as Wallace’s crusade for world peace has the 
reverse effect, of strengthening the intransigeants 
in both America and the Soviet Union, so his strategy 
of launching a third party in the name of progressive 
goals, will, to the degree that his party attracts 
voters, endanger those very goals. His candidacy has 
had the immediate effect of encouraging the Re- 
publicans to believe they can win with anyone. As 
the Republican center of gravity is located in the 
Taft-Bricker-Joe Martin school of reactionary, iso- 
lationist diehards, the Wallace candidacy, which may 
help elect one of these gentlemen could easily hasten 
the economic collapse, regimentation, and war which 
Wallace so greatly fears. 

The Wallace forces argue that his candidacy will 
bring out the independent vote and thus help elect 
liberals to Congress, and that a liberal bloc in Con- 
gress is more important than choosing Tweedledum 
over Tweedledee for President. They point out that 
in the Congressional elections of 1946 it was the 
small turnout that defeated many of the liberals. 
But that answer is special pleading. Every liberal 
candidate in the 1948 elections will have to declare 
himself for Truman or for Wallace. No matter what 
position he takes, he will lose some votes. In the 
Congressional by-election in Washington State in 
1947, the New Deal ex-Congressman, Charles Sav- 
age, lost to his Republican opponent precisely be- 
cause of the Truman-Wallace issue. 

Even without third party candidates in the field 
against them, liberals running for Congress in 1948 
will have had their chances considerably worsened 
by the Wallace candidacy. But some fighting liberals 
are being specifically marked down for defeat by 
the Wallace forces, particularly the Communists. 
The latter prefer out-and-out reactionaries to fight- 
ing liberals who are also vigorously anti-Communist. 
The Democratic Party in Illinois, for example, has 
nominated Paul Douglas for Senator. Douglas is 
an outstanding liberal, but avowedly anti-Commun- 
ist. The Progressive Party in Illinois has consequently 
threatened to enter their own candidate in opposition. 

In Minnesota, a new comet in the political skies 
is the crusading Hubert Humphrey, the Mayor of 
Minneapolis and a Vice-Chairman of Americans for 
Democratic Action. Humphrey is the logical man to 
run against Senator Joe Ball, the Republican incum- 
bent. In a recent state-wide straw vote Humphrey 
ran ahead of Ball by a good 15 percent. Here again 
the Communist-Wallace forces are threatening to 
enter their own candidate, the only contingency which 
can save Joe Ball. California, the Northwest, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and New York are 
all areas from which not simply Democratic Con- 
gressmen can be elected this fall, but fighting liber- 
als; they are also areas where the Wallace candidacy 
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may deflect enough votes to turn a liberal resurgence 
into a liberal rout. 


Wallace and the Communists 


WHuaTt is likely to be Wallace’s support? His can- 
didacy has already been repudiated by all sections 
of the labor movement except the unions dominated 
by the Communists. The leading New Dealers will 
not go along with him. The ADA has all along been 
opposed to his program. And even the PCA has been 
riddled with defections since it invited him to run. 
Wallace's appeal will be to the peace vote, the 
minorities, the discontented independents and New 
Dealers, but his main organized strength and his 
campaign apparatus will come largely from the 
Communists, working through such organizations 
as the PCA, the New York American Labor Party, 
and other state progressive and peoples’ parties. 

How large his vote will be is anyone’s guess at 
this moment. The Democratic Party will try to re- 
duce it to a straight Communist vote, which would 
be in the neighborhood of a quarter to a half mil- 
lion. Whether it is successful will depend on the 
kind of positive leadership the Democrats them- 
selves give in the coming months on such issues as 
the Marshall Plan, the high cost of living, civil 
rights, and on their readiness to give their liberal 
and labor allies a real place in the inner councils of 
the Administration and Party. 

One cannot discuss the Wallace candidacy with- 
out an analysis of the role of the Communists. Since 
the shift in line that came with the ousting of Brow- 
der from leadership, the Communists have been 
for the establishment of a third party. While their 
pressure for such a party increased in proportion to 
the deterioration in relations between the Russians 
and ourselves, it was always tempered by the self- 
imposed condition that a third party must have the 
adherence of large sections of labor and large seg- 
ments of liberal middle class and white collar 
groups. When Wallace began to move in the direc- 
tion of a third party the Communists cheered him on 
and in the summer of 1947 pressured the American 
Labor Party to take the initiative in convening a na- 
tional conference to launch a third party behind him. 
When the right wing of the ALP under the leader- 
ship of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union 
stated bluntly that it would not go along with a 
Wallace-for-President movement and would with- 
draw from the ALP, the Communists retreated, stat- 
ing in the Daily Worker that the unity of the ALP 
was more important than supporting a third party 
Presidential ticket in 1948. Ironically enough, their 
argument was: “Third parties are not an instrument 
for dividing progressives and clearing the road to 
extreme reaction.” 

A few months later came the establishment of the 
Cominform, Vishinsky’s speech at the United Na- 
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tions, and the worldwide Communist offensive 
against the Marshall Plan. Immediately pressure was 
renewed for a third party ticket in 1948; now, how- 
ever, at all costs. When the National Board of the 
PCA in December passed its resolution urging Wal- 
lace to run, Frank Kingdon, co-chairman of the 
organization stated in resigning: ‘“The call to Wal- 
lace came from the Communist Party and the only 
progressive organization admitting Communists to 
its membership . . . They are his sponsors. He is 
named by them to serve their ends.” 

It was inevitable that the Soviet world-wide of- 
fensive against thé Marshall Plan, against social 
democracy and liberalism, would have the support 
of the American Communists even if it meant their 
isolation. It is a great tragedy, however, that Henry 
Wallace should lend himself to such plans. 

The labor and liberal movement has again had 
the lesson spelled out to it that, whatever may be 
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the day-to-day agreements between Communists and 
non-Communists over issues such as housing, price 
controls, civil rights, at any moment their paths may 
diverge, either over issues involved in Soviet-Ameti- 
can relations, in which the Communists are not free 
agents, or issues involving freedom and democracy. 

It is idle to speculate now on the post-1948 fate 
of the Wallace Party. Certainly the Communists will 
do everything in their power to keep it going, re- 
gardless of the size of the vote it obtains. Harmful 
though the Wallace candidacy may be, it has at least 
had the effect of clearing the air. Now is the time 
to build a powerful non-Communist labor-liberal 
coalition. Such a coalition is needed if American 
liberalism is to be adequate to the great tasks con- 
fronting it. Only such a coalition, giving a progres- 
sive answer io the nation’s problems, can basically 
defeat American reaction, whether it be of the right 
or left variety. 


Principles for the Jewish State 


by David ben Gurion 


E ARE BEING CONFRONTED with a kind of 
responsibility we have not been accustomed to 
for a long time: governmental responsibility. It is a 
great and fruitful test, a severe test and one full of 


pitfalls... . 
The state is not yet established. The General As- 
sembly took a great decision . . . a historic decision. 


But this decision calls for implementation: its imple- 
mentation is not merely in the nomination of a Com- 
mission by the UN, the establishment of a Provisional 
Jewish Council of Government, the convoking of a 
Constituent Assembly and adoption of a Constitution 
for the State—not even in the proclamation of its 
independence and its admission to the UN. This alone 
is not enough to create the state. 

The Jewish State lacks certain things: a name, a 
capital, a government, an anthem, a constitution, a 
budget, a currency, an army, a police force—and so 
on. All these lacks are relatively easy to fill, nor is 
the time required to fill them great, if the United 
Nations faithfully apply themselves to carrying out 
their decision. But the state lacks one thing—an essen- 
tial thing—which is serious and significant above all: 
it lacks Jews, and this lack will not be easily filled, for 
this depends practically not at all on the UN but 
altogether upon ourselves; and it will be accomplished 
not before the state is set up, but after it; and so long 
as this lack is not filled at least to a minimal degree, 


Excerpts from an address delivered to the Execu- 
tive of the Palestine Workers Party, MAPAI, on 
December 3, 1947. 


there is no security for the existence of the state, even 
after it is established. 


Immigration 


IN THE area allotted to the Jewish State, there are 
today over 520,000 Jews (outside of the Jews of Jeru- 
salem—who will also be citizens of the State), and 
about 350,000 non-Jews, almost all of them Arabs. 
With the addition of the Jews of Jerusalem, the Jew- 
ish State at its foundation will have about a million 
inhabitants, of whom almost 40 percent will be non- 
Jews. This composition does not constitute a stable 
foundation for a Jewish State. This fact should be 
faced as clearly and as directly as possible. With such 
a composition, there is no absoluate guarantee that 
the policies of the State will even be determined by 
the Jewish majority... 

This leads to a first basic conclusion: the realiza- 
tion of the state is not its formal implementation as 
discussed in the UN Assembly, going through the 
stages of nominating a Commission, terminating the 
British mandate, setting up a constitution, and de- 
claring independence. This procedure of implementa- 
tion will take only about ten months—if the decision 
of the UN Assembly is not sabotaged by the manda- 
tory government or other factors. From the standpoint 
of international law, these stages suffice to establish 
the Jewish State and even to admit it to the UN. From 
a Jewish standpoint, these stages alone do not suffice. 
To make secure not only the creation, but the exist- 
ence and mission of the Jewish State, requires the 
admission of a million and a half Jews and their 
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absorption into the country. Only when we shall be 
at least 2 million Jews in the country, will the state 
be established. This process of immigration and col- 
onization may require ten years—and these ten years 
may be regarded as the period of the establishment 
of the real basis of the state. A Jewish government 
whose main concern, planning, and action would not 
be immigration and colonization, to bring our number 
up to 2 million as quickly as possible, would be false 
to its principal responsibility and would endanger the 
great historic achievement which it has been granted 
to our generation to witness. 


Land Reclamation 


To BRING in a million and a half immigrants during 
the period of realization and establishment, is not the 
final aim of the building of the state, but its beginning 
and basis. Over three-fourths of the area of our state 
are empty and waste. The state is composed of three 
blocks: the northern block comprises the two Galilees, 
Upper and Lower, from Dan to Southern Beisan; the 
middle block, from the Bay of Acre to Philistia, com- 
prises the Jezreel Valley, the Carmel range, and the 
central maritime plain; the Negev comprises most of 
Edom (including the Aravah) and the Wilderness of 
Paran. This third block represents over three-fourths 
of the area of the state, and is almost uninhabited, 
even after we have set up our first twenty-odd settle- 
ments in it. These few small settlements are all con- 
centrated in the northwestern region; and apart from 
the Potash Works at the south Dead Sea, there is not 
in the whole of Edom, from En-gedi in the north to 
Elath* in the south (a distance equal to that from 
Tel Aviv to Metullah) for a length of about two 
hundred kilometres and a breadth of fifty kilometres, 
a single Jewish settlement. So long as this area will 
not be settled at least in the same degree as the north- 
ern region, it is not in any tangible sense included 
within the borders of the Jewish state. What the 
‘General Assembly decided to give us is no more than 
the frame of a Jewish State—we alone can fill the 
frame with content. And the content must be a wide 
and ramified network of new Jewish settlements in 
the Negev, a great port at Elath, and an additional 
million and a half immigrants who will settle in all 
parts of the country. 

Only with these will we complete the real transi- 
tion period, not the formal one alone, and establish 
the foundation of the state. And if its entrenchment 
will take ten years, then during those ten years all 
our attention, energy, and efforts must be dedicated 
primarily to the needs of this process of “implemen- 
tation”: to the needs of large-scale immigration and 
colonization, which will transform the state into a 
reality drawing its strength not from the authoriza- 
tions of the United Nations, but from its inner dy- 
namic powers .. . 


*At the Gulf of Akaba on the Red Sea. 
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Institutions and Functions 


HITHERTO, we have operated with two instruments: 
the instrument of the Zionist Organization and the 
instrument of the Yishuv. We had national funds, we 
had a Zionist Congress—the supreme authoritative 
tribunal of Zionism and the Jewish people—we had 
Knesset Israel, the Asefat Ha-nivkharim, and the 
Vaad Leumi.t We now are on the eve of the creation 
of a great and significant new instrument—the in- 
strument of a state; and there is no doubt that it will 
occupy a central position in our affairs. Will the new 
instrument swallow up the old instruments, so that it 
will not be known that they entered into it, or will the 
old instruments continue to be used, albeit with cer- 
tain alterations ? Will there be place, side by side with 
the state, for the Zionist Organization and Knesset 
Israel—and for what purpose? 

Only one very wise in his own eyes or an utter fool 
would dare to give today definite and positive an- 
swers to all the questions arising with the establish- 
ment of the state. In the midst of action, we shall 
have to adjust our ideas and our practice to changing 
conditions which will also develop at home and 
abroad concomitantly with our action; but we are 
not exempt from setting a general directive which 
should anticipate future developments, and not 
merely follow in their train. And what follows 
should be regarded more as spoken reflections, than 
firm conclusions or a defined program. 


IN THE period of the mandate, it was debated among 
us whether to rely on the mandate government and 
call upon it to provide certain services to the Yishuv, 
to administer the work of Jewish immigration and 
colonization, or whether we ourselves should organ- 
ize these things on our own responsibility and through 
our own efforts, demanding of the government only 
favorable conditions and our share of the public bud- 
get. The proponents of the first view were called 
étatists ; those of the second view, autonomists. I was 
always among the autonomists, even at the time 
when we still hoped that the mandatory government 
would fulfill its functions more or less in accordance 
with its obligations. This debate ended in 1937 be- 
cause of the openly proclaimed disavowal by the gov- 
ernment of its obligations; for, two years before the 
promulgation of the White Paper, a political maxi- 
mum figure had already been set for immigration. 


With the establishment of the Jewish State it 
would appear that this problem should no longer 
exist—for ‘‘we” become identified with “the state.” 
It would be easy to conclude that the state should do 
everything, and there is no legitimate function for 
the “autonomous” instruments we previously em- 
ployed, the institutions of the people such as the 


{Knesset Israel—the organized Jewish community in Palestine; 
Asefat Ha-nivkharim—its Elected Assembly; 
executive body. 
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funds, the Zionist Organization, and the institutions 
of the Yishuv such as Knesset Israel and the Vaad 
Leumi. 

But this matter calls for study and clarification. 
Will the state really do everything henceforth? Obvi- 
ously, the functions of the mandatory government 
will have to be carried out by the state; and we may 
hope that they will be carried out with more ability, 
energy, and good faith. All services provided by the 
mandatory government certainly will pass to the Jew- 
ish government. Will the Jewish government also 
take over all the functions of the Zionist movement 
and the Palestine Yishuv? 

It is obvious that the functions of the Zionist move- 
ment in the Diaspora—such as Hebrew ecgication, 
organization, and so or—cannot be transferred to the 
Jewish State . . . But even the functions of the Zionist 
Organization in Palestine, especially functions relat- 
ing to immigration and colonization, which cannot 
be carried out without the intervention and regulation 
of the state, cannot be imposed entirely on the state, 
at least not in the foundation period of the first ten 
years. 


THE state will determine the immigration regulations 
and supervise entrance to the country, from the stand- 
point of public health, security, international law, and 
so forth. But it is very doubtful if it will be possible 
to place upon the state the whole burden, financial, 
economic, and organizational, of selecting, training, 
transporting, and absorbing immigrants. 

The Jewish State will be based on full and com- 
plete equality of all its citizens, Arabs as well as 
Jews. In no respect will the state discriminate be- 
tween categories of citizens—neither as to rights nor 
as to duties; in only one matter will the state serve 
Jews alone, not only granting them special rights, but 
making this special service to Jews the cornerstone of 
its structure: this is in the field of immigration. The 
promotion of Jewish immigration is not only a cen- 
tral task of the Jewish State—but the essential justi- 
fication for its establishment and existence. The Jew- 
ish State will be created in order to make possible 
immigration from all Diaspora countries on a large 
scale, without restriction, and independent of exter- 
nal factors. But without increased assistance from 
the Jewish people the world over, such immigration 
will not be possible. The organization of immigration 
is not a matter of giving certificates or visas. The pro- 
cess of immigration is an economic process and re- 
quires vast financial means—for training immigrants, 
transporting them, absorbing them. The tax receipts 
from citizens of the state—even were all the citizens 
of the state Jews—will by no means suffice to support 
the organization of large-scale immigration. The Jew- 
ish State will inherit from the mandatory government 
a heavy debt burden, with no assets to balance it. The 
security expenditures of the Jewish State will not be 
less at any rate, certainly not in the first period, than 
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the security expenditures of the mandatory govern- 
ment, which swallow up the lion’s share of the gov- 
ernment budget. 

The Jewish State will have to provide a higher 
level of services to its Arab citizens than was pro- 
vided by the mandatory government. The State will 
maintain an equal standard of services for all its citi- 
zens, and it is obvious that this standard will be de- 
termined by the level of Jewish needs. That is to say, 
among the Arabs the standard of services will rise to 
the Jewish level, and not vice versa. These two things 
alone—the security expenditures and the improve- 
ment of services to the Arab community—will be 
a heavy burden for the young state, and it cannot be 
assumed that it will take on the entire fiscal, eco- 
nomic, and organizational burden of Jewish immigra- 
tion. The Zionist Organization will accordingly have 
not only to continue its work in the field of immigra- 
tion, but to expand it. The same applies to Jewish 
colonization. 


THE agrarian system in the Jewish State will be a 
system of development, and this system will compre- 
hend in an equal measure both the Jewish and Arab 
community. All works of irrigation, soil amelioration, 
afforestation, drainage, efc. will benefit equally the 
whole agricultural population in the development 
area—whether Jewish or Arab. But no large-scale 
Jewish immigration is conceivable without new agri- 
cultural colonization on a broad base. The state will 
contribute its share toward colonization by adopting 
a suitable land policy, by allocating state lands, and 
by other services. But without the full cooperation of 
the Jewish people, without special funds of the Jew- 
ish people, without special land purchase for Jewish 
colonization . . . there cannot be any considerable new 
colonization. The colonizing function of the Zionist 
Organization, far from having ended with the estab- 
lishment of the state, will expand and be strength- 
ened, for the artificial obstacles placed in its way by 
the mandatory government will be removed. Indeed, 
the Jewish State will assist this colonization with its 
full powers,—but its power is limited in relation to 
the needs and new possibilities. Thus the burden of 
colonization will be borne as before by the Jewish 
people in all the Diaspora, through special Jewish 
instruments as heretofore. 

Between the Jewish State and the Zionist Congress, 
that is between the government and the Zionist Ex- 
ecutive, a division of functions will be established in 
promoting immigration and colonization. The gov- 
ernment will enact and administer a development _ 
regime and immigration and colonization statutes 
calculated to give maximum aid to the realization of 
Zionism, and the Jewish people will purchase lands 
and provide means and men for immigration and 
colonization. 


KNESSET ISRAEL, too, will probably not go into the 
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discard upon the establishment of the state. There 
will be three blocs of Jews in Palestine: the Jews in 
their own state, the Jews in the international area of 
Jerusalem, and the Jews in the Arab State. Though 
each of these segments will live under a different 
rule, it should be our aim to maintain a common 
framework in which many common needs will be 
provided for, as far as possible in the new political 
conditions which will prevail in the country. It is 
desirable to maintain the office of the Chief Rabbi- 
nate in Jerusalem to serve all Jews who require its 
facilities. It is desirable also that Jewish educational 
services should function as far as possible within a 
framework common to all Jews in Palestine. It is 
essential that the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
should serve all Jews in Palestine (and not them 
alone). 

The Jewish State will certainly establish universal 
compulsory education in equal measure for all its 
citizens, without distinction of religion or nationality. 
To the extent the government will administer edu- 
cation, its activities will benefit equally Jews and 
Arabs. But equality of all citizens of the state in 
respect to education does not preclude giving autono- 
mous rights in regard to education to the community 
organizations, as was the case during the mandate 
and under the Turks. The Jewish State will not seek 
to judaize its non-Jewish inhabitants, nor will it 
adopt a policy of cultural assimlationism, but on the 
contrary, it will aid its Arab citizens to foster their 
national culture; and it may be that for educational 
and cultural purposes two autonomous national cul- 
tural entities will arise (or even more, if the Chris- 
tians should wish to maintain themselves as a 
separate entity). 

It is not improbable that a Supreme Moslem Coun- 
cil should be established in Jerusalem which, like 
the Chief Rabbinate, will provide for the religious 
needs of the whole Moslem community in both 


states. 


Jerusalem 


ON THE general question of Jerusalem: The provi- 
sions for an international regime in Jerusalem and its 
environs, and their separation from the Jewish State, 
do not detract in any form or degree from what Jeru- 
salem means for the Jewish people: from King 
David's time to the present, it is the heart of the 
Jewish people and the city in which it rejoices. It has 
not been made the capital of the Jewish State—but 
it has been and will remain forever the capital of 
the Jewish people, the center of the whole people, 
whether in the Land of Israel or in the Diaspora . . . 
We must establish in Jerusalem the world-wide and 
the national Jewish institutions, the bureaus of the 
Jewish Agency and the Zionist movement, the offices 
of the World Jewish Congress and the world-wide 
Jewish labor movement, the center of Knesset Israel. 
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In addition to economic measures essential for 
strengthening and augmenting the Jewish community 
in and around Jerusalem, we must make the city the 
center of science, art, culture, and Jewish education 
the world over; every Jewish group in Diaspora must 
plants its stakes in Jerusalem through special scien- 
tific and cultural projects, collections and exhibits, by 
sending students to the university and academies of 
the capital of the Jewish people, so that Jerusalem 
will become the center of the history, spirit, and vi- 
sion of Judaism. 


Foreign Policy 


As WE said earlier, the creation of the Jewish State 
will not be assured and secured without great and 
growing immigration’ and colonization. The peace 
and welfare of the Jewish State will depend also upon 
its foreign policy, towards our Arab neighbors and 
towards the rest of the world. 

A consistent, firm, and dynamic policy aimed at 
assuring friendly relations and reciprocity with neigh- 
boring states—and first of all with the Arab states 
—is the primary and paramount principle of foreign 
policy for the Jewish State. The hostile attitude now 
manifested by Arab states toward the Land of Israel 
is to a considerable extent inflated and artificial, and 
there is no necessity that it should last long after the 
State is established. The attitude of the Jewish State 
to its Arab citizens will be an important factor— 
though not the only one—in reaching good-neighbor 
relations with the Arab countries. In so far as the 
Arab citizen in our State will feel at home and his 
position will not differ in any way from the position 
of a Jew, and may even be superior to the position of 
an Arab in an Arab state, and the state will aid him 
faithfully and determinedly in attaining the economic, 
social, and educational standard of the Jewish com- 
munity, to that extent Arab suspicion will subside 
and a bridge will be built toward a Semitic, Jewish- 
Arab covenant in the Near East. The building and 
strengthening of the state by large-scale immigration 
and colonization will also aid in uprooting the an- 
tagonism and unthinking hostility which today poi- 
son the Arabs’ attitude towards us. As the internal 
strength of the Jewish State grows, so will the mea- 
sure of respect it will enjoy among its neighbors. 

And if to these two—the growth of the internal 
strength of our state and the civil progress of its 
Arab citizens—will be added an intelligent, consist- 
ent Good-Neighbor policy toward the Arab coun- 
tries, there is reason to believe that sooner or later 
there will be a Jewish-Arab alliance which will prove 
a great blessing for the two peoples and for the Near 
East as a whole. 


THE AIM to achieve a Jewish-Arab alliance, will make 
necessary certain positive principles, to which we 
would have to adhere in any case: complete and real 
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equality, in word and in deed, for all citizens of the 
state; a step-by-step equalization of the economic, 
social, and cultural standards of the Arab to the 
Jewish community; recognition of Arabic as an offi- 
cial language to be used in relation to Arab citizens 
in the administration and courts—and especially, the 
schools; local autonomy in villages, cities, etc. 

But our aim of Jewish-Arab cooperation, not only 
within the state, but throughout the Near East, will 
make it necessary for us to respect certain negative 
principles as well. The first among them will be to 
refrain from any irredentist propaganda and incite- 
ment. 

Any schoolboy knows that there are no eternal 
arrangements in history, neither of regime, nor of 
boundaries, nor of international agreement. History 
naturally gives birth to shifts and alterations, and 
the only permanent thing, perhaps, is change itself . . . 

But in international affairs certain arrangements 
and decisions are established—and as long as they 
exist they must be respected and lived up to, if they 


have a sincere basis and lead to progress. The deci- 


sion of the United Nations in favor of establishing 
a Jewish State is one of the greatest and most signifi- 
cant “arrangements” of our time. A fundamental 
condition of the welfare, security, and thriving of the 
state is a foreign policy aimed at establishing friendly 
relations and an alliance with the Arab world. This 
principle obliges us to refrain from any action which 
might hamper or defeat that policy. Any empty chat- 
ter of irredentism, of seizing Jerusalem, of expansion 
by force, of wars of conquest, and so on—is repulsive 
in itself, and tends to muddy the waters in our for- 
eign relations and to poison our domestic atmosphere. 
Neither conflict nor competition, but an understand- 
ing with our neighbors—this must necessarily be the 
first cornerstone of our foreign policy. 


THE second fundamental principle of our foreign 
policy is an orientation upon world peace and the 
unity of mankind. This means that the friendship 
and sympathy of the Jewish State is given in the same 
degree to all nations on earth, and the Jewish State 
cooperates with any international undertaking tend- 
ing to strengthen world peace, promote international 
brotherhood, and heighten the influence and effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations; and it abstains from 
anything involving one-sided partisanship with rivals 
or competitors, and it withdraws itself from any 
action tending to deepen the division and disunity 
among nations. 

In the great event which happened at the General 
Assembly, that the nations voting in favor of estab- 
lishing a Jewish State were a majority of 33 against 
13, another great event was involved: both the United 
States and the Soviet Union were counted together 
among that majority. This fact in itself imposes cer- 
tain consequences upon us. And the fact in itself is 
instructive: it proves that there is no necessary con- 
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flict between West and East, that America and Russia 
can speak a common language. We are not obliged 
to accept the conventional view about the division 
into Two Worlds as an historic inevitability which 
cannot be questioned, nor are we obliged to be brisk 
in announcing to which bloc we adhere. We value 
both America and Russia. The Jewish State will ad- 
here to the United Nations—and it will come there 
with the great heritage of the Prophets of Israel who 
preached peace among the nations. We shall see the 
good and noble in each nation, and we shall find the 
unifying and common element in each people. As 
free men we shall evaluate the virtues and flaws of 
each system, but above all systems, changing cease- 
lessly in all countries, we shall see humanity itself, 
which is created in the image of God, and we shall 
support to the extent of our modest capacity those 
forces which make for peace in the world. 

Not only our historic tradition and revived political 
existence necessitate a policy of peace and the unity 
of mankind, but also the situation of Israel among 
the nations. About two-thirds of our people in the 
Diaspora are scattered among the Western nations, 
and one-third in the East. This decisive fact, which 
will not speedily be altered, is enough in itself to 
compel us in the Land of Israel to follow a foreign 
policy of peace and good-will towards all the na- 
tions in the world, large and small alike, whether in 
the East or in the West. Any one-sided orientation, 
any calculation based on a new World War, any 
identification with one or another competing party 
—goes counter to the necessities taught by Jewish 
history, to the true independence of the Jewish State, 
to the vital interests of the people of Israel the world 
over, and to the most important and vital interest of 
all mankind: international peace. 


A National Coalition 


Just as we shall have to stand a test in our foreign 
policy, so shall we be tested in our internal policy. 
We are not obliged, nor is it possible, to lay down a 
line of policy for all eternity. Life is an unending 
stream of changes and mutations, and no one can 
predict all the factors and conditions which may 
determine our policy in the future. But during the 
foundation and establishment of the Jewish State— 
the first ten years—until we attain a Jewish popula- 
tion of 2 million and strike firm root in all parts of 
the country from Dan to Elath, and from Haifa to 
En-gedi, we must make certain of internal stability 
and maximal unity; and these can be achieved only 
by a coalition government based on three central 
principles defining the mission, conditions of exist- 
ence, and security of the state: 

a) The Zionist principle, which sees in the state 
an instrument for solving the Jewish problem by in- 
gathering of the Exiles and their transplantation in 
the Homeland as a nation of equal rights in the fam- 
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ily of nations. According to this principle, the state 
cannot content itself with the achievement of Jewish 
independence in the Land of Israel—but serves as an 
implement and basis for large and continuous immi- 
gration and colonization. 

b) The democratic principle, which assures free- 
dom of the individual and free and equal elections 
for all citizens without distinction of class, sex, reli- 
gion, or nationality, as well as majority rule in all 
political institutions, both central and local. Any at- 
tempt at minority rule by violence, any bar to free 
speech, freedom of conscience, freedom of worship, 
freedom of association, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of the press; any discrimination in the basic 
right of the citizen—his right to choose his repre- 
sentatives—are capable of injuring and destroying 
the Jewish State in its cradle. 

c) The principle of Jewish-Arab cooperation. The 
Jewish State would face tremendous difficulties in 
its development even if all its citizens were of a 
single nationality, even if only Jews lived in the 
country. For, from its first steps the state will have 
to perform two functions which do not fall upon any 
other state: four-fifths of its territory is wasteland— 
and if they remain unreclaimed for long, the state 
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may not be able to exist, and at any rate it will not 
be able to hold these territories. Also, a large part of 
the population for whom the state is intended do 
not reside within its borders, but are scattered 
throughout the countries of the globe. 

A great problem—perhaps the greatest—is the 
problem of \‘he Arabs, and without a persistent effort 
to win them over to mutual trust and bonds of reci- 
procity there will be no security. Jewish-Arab rap- 
prochement will not be achieved by propaganda and 
proclamations, but by a consistent policy of equality 
and equalization, a policy of equal justice for Jews 
and Arab, a policy of good and faithful friendship 
to the neighboring countries. 

All bodies, parties, and organizations in the 
Yishuv who fully accept these three principles, even 
though they may differ in certain other questions and 
in other regards, must unite to guide the Jewish State 
in the gravest and most perilous period—the period 
of creation and entrenchment. 

Only by united effort of a national coalition built 
upon principles of democratic, progressive Zionism 
will the establishment, welfare, and growth of the 
Jewish State, together with its Arab citizens and 
neighbors, be achieved. 


Functions of World Zionism Today 


by Baruch Zuckerman 


5 gent JUST AS THIRTY YEARS AGO, after 
the Balfour Declaration was announced, Zionist 
circles are debating the future of the World Zionist 
Organization. Again some say that the World Zionist 
Organization has already achieved its political aims, 
and hence should be dissolved, or at least change its 
objectives in line with new conditions. 

One who recalls the situation in American Zionism 
thirty years ago, will remember how much a similar 
error cost the American Zionist organization. Almost 
four years were spent in a sharp dispute which led 
to the split at the Cleveland convention of 1921. 


In order to gain a majority opposing the view that: 


the World Zionist Organization had completed its 
role, it was necessary for four leaders of the World 
Zionist movement to come over: Nahum Sokolow, 
Schmarya Levin, Menahem Ussishkin, and Chaim 
Weizmann. The minority dropped out of active par- 
ticipation. This wound afflicted American Zionism 
for many years. Of course, other factors also en- 
tered into the schism later. But the question of the 
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political functions of the World Zionist Organi- 
zation was the major point in dispute. 

Now we have again a recognition, by the inter- 
national organization of mankind, of our rights in 
Palestine, and again the same question has emerged. 
It is even more seriously put, it seems to me; for 
two reasons: First, the decision this time is a firmer 
one, because it came after so profound and ex- 
haustive an international discussion of the Jewish 
question, the refugee question, and the question of 
Palestine. There was no comparably broad and 
penetrating discussion before the Balfour Declara- 
tion. We are, therefore, justified in believing that 
the present decision reflects a deeper undrstanding 
by world opinion. Secondly, after the Balfour Dec- 
laration, there was no Jewish community in Palestine 
capable of founding the Jewish state, which was the 
true intention of the Declaration; now there is such 
a community. The 700,000 Jews in Palestine are 
certainly willing and able to assume the rights and 
duties of statehood. Yet, I believe that the World 
Zionist Organization for some time to come will 
still have political tasks, parallel to those which will 
fall to the government of a sovereign and inter- 
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nationally recognized Jewish state. 


THE forces which destroyed the Balfour Declaration 
emerged out of deep political changes in the in- 
ternational arena. England began to whittle down 
and reinterpret the Declaration, and the political 
bond which England itself entered into with us 
and with the international community lost, in 
England's opinion, its political collateral. That is to 
say, British interests, which favored a Jewish state 
at first, now had changed as a result of changes in 
international affairs, and, in the judgment of British 
leaders, were no longer in accord with the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish State. Considering this record, 
we must ask ourselves: Are we certain, in the present 
obscure and fluid international situation, that there 


_ will be no political developments which could seri- 


ously endanger the Jewish State in its early stages? 
Can we rely on the strength of the State alone to 
withstand such perils? May we not need again a 
political mobilization of the whole Jewish people 
to oppose these threats, side by side with the Jewish 
State? 

I am very much afraid that we may encounter 
these dangers very soon. We may quite possibly see 
at the current sessions of the Security Council the 
beginning of a campaign to bring about a revision 
of the decision of the U.N. General Assembly. I 
imagine that the ex-Mufti counts upon such a de- 
velopment in his campaign of incitement in Palestine. 
I imagine that this prospect is the basis and the 
objective of current British “neutrality” in Palestine, 
a policy carried out by the Palestine Administration 
upon the orders of Bevin himself. I fear that even 
in certain circles in Washington, designs of sabotage 
against the UN decision are being spun. I am con- 
vinced that final victory is assured, but the political 
struggle is far from finished. We still need to keep 
our friends on the alert, not to speak of our own 
forces. The World Zionist Organization is our most 
important political instrument in this struggle. Con- 
sequently it must be kept strong. 

The situation will be quite similar even after the 
Jewish State is established and recognized. For years 
to come, the Jewish State may not be fully secure 
if left unaided. For years to come, it will depend 
on the political alertness of world Jewry, and its 
ability, through the World Zionist Organization, 
to repel all political assaults against the existence 
of the State which may still develop in the inter- 
national arena. In the conflict of the Big Powers, 
small states long organized have been rudely tossed 
about by the tides in international affairs; it would 
be folly to believe that the Jewish State cannot 
suffer the same fate. From this, we must certainly 
conclude that we Jews, always interested even more 
than others in world peace, have an additional mo- 
tive to work toward that end: only world peace 
fully guarantees the security of the Jewish State! 
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But we must also conclude that so. long as these 
perils have not passed, we must keep our political 
forces in readiness to meet in an organized fashion 
any attempt which may be made in the international 
arena against the existence of the Jewish State. 


How long will it be imperative to maintain the 
World Zionist Organization for political functions? 

Obviously, no fixed dates can be set. But objec- 
tives can be defined whose attainment is necessary 
before one can even begin to think of restricting 
the World Zionist Organization to non-political 
functions, or dissolving it altogether. I see two such 
objectives: the attainment of a Jewish population 
in the Jewish State of at least 2 million, and the 
achievement of an understanding with our Arab 
neighbors based on the mutual interests of both 
peoples and the common interests of all states in 
the Middle East. This definition of objectives in 
itself makes clear how great are the tasks which 
must still be carried out by the World. Zionist Or- 
ganization, parallel with those of the Jewish State. 

Certainly, it should be clear that in all domestic 
affairs the Jewish State must be entirely independent. 
The World Zionist Organization will not and should 
not interfere in the internal affairs of the Jewish 
State. The forum of the movement will quite natu- 
tally be used for exerting moral influence upon the 
inner evolution of the Jewish State. Anyone who 
considers such moral influence to be necessary, should 
find the WZO open to him for this purpose. How- 
ever decisions about the political affairs of the Jewish 
State will be the exclusive province of the legis- 
lature in the Land of Israel. Also, to represent the 
Jewish State politically will lie in the sovereign 
competence of the State and its organs alone. But if 
international political action in defense of the State 
is needed, such action would have to be carried 
out by the State in close cooperation with the World 
Zionist Organization, whose political aim it would 
be to gain the support of governments and public 
opinion in those countries where Jews live on behalf 
of the just demands of the Jewish State. 


A FEW such demands may be more concretely out- 
lined even at this time. The first has to do with the 
question of immigration. 

The right to decide, for example, how many im- 
migrants are to be admitted in the first year of the 
Jewish State’s existence, will be exclusively within 
the competence of the State. But the government of 
that State will certainly pay careful heed to world 
Jewish opinion. It is my personal view that we will 
have to refuse to limit ourselves strictly by the 
degree of economic absorptive capacity which we 
can rapidly establish in the country. The political, 
cultural, and social needs which urgently require 
the speedy removal of Jews from many European 
and Moslem countries will have to be given great 
weight. For such a program, it may be necessary 
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for the organized voice of world Jewry to appeal 
to the nations of the world in the following terms: 

(1) The quarter of a million Jews in the various 
European DP camps and refugee centers have to 
be brought immediately to Palestine. They are now 
a charge upon the nations of the world who main- 
tain them in the camps, and this support must con- 
tinue to be granted for a certain period, covering 
their transportation and initial absorption in Pal- 
estine. The expense will not be immoderate, for 
there are reliable prospects of these refugees’ be- 
coming absorbed quickly in Palestine, which do 
not exist in Europe. 

(2) The Jews of Oriental countries who desire 
to immigrate to Palestine should be brought there 
at the earliest opportunity, without waiting for 
definite economic provision for their individual ab- 
sorption. The situation of these Jews who live under 
a Damoclean sword forbids us or the world to 
leave them as free game in their countries. We 
dare not begin to concern ourselves with them only 
when it is a question of rescuing survivors of a 
catastrophe on such a scale that the sluggish pity 
of the world cannot but be aroused. They must be 
brought to Palestine at once, and the nations of the 
world must be asked to share with the Jewish people 
in the burden of accommodating them. 

(3) The Jews of certain European countries, Ru- 
mania for example, who wish to, and need to come 
to Palestine, must be admitted as soon as possible. 
Their highly precarious economic position is on the 
verge of total collapse as a result of social and eco- 
nomic changes taking place in Rumania and other 
Eastern European countries. Moreover, they are in 
danger of being shut in sooner or later by bans against 
emigration from their country, which will make it 
difficult if not impossible to leave. Those and other, 
similar factors must be given due weight in deter- 
mining the rate of immigration for the admission of 
one million Jews. 

On these questions, the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion will have to express the organized will of the 
Jewish people. On another question, the struggle 
to make possible the continuous emigration of Jews 
from certain countries, the political functions of the 
World Zionist Organization will be of primary im- 
portance. It will have to use all channels of moral 
influence in international forums and in the various 
countries to prevent barriers from being erected 
against Jews wishing to emigrate from their present 
homes to Palestine. 


IN financing the constructive work of the Jewish 
State, important political problems will also arise 
which must not be left to the Jewish State alone. Let 
us take only one item in a possible budget for the 
future, the item of heirless Jewish property left in 
almost every European country. Only a few small 
countries have recognized the principle that such 
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properties should belong to the Jewish people. Even 
here it has not been acknowledged that these funds 
should be used in large or small part for resettle- 
ment in Palestine. The whole question is still in the 
stage of discussion with other countries. It may be 
that an appeal to higher international tribunals on 
this or related issues will be in order in certain cases. 
At any rate it is clear the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion will have to concern itself with such matters for 
years to come. 

I have merely outlined certain immediate political 
tasks in which the World Zionist Organization will 
be called upon to continue its work even after the 
establishment of the Jewish State. Anyone with the 
least bit of imagination who thinks about current in- 
ternational affairs can construct possible develop- 
ments—God grant that they do not come—which 
make necessary the maintenance in full strength of 
the implement Herzl forged, the World Zionist Or- 
ganization. I do not intend to discuss here the purely 
economic or. purely fiscal functions in which the 
World Zionist Organization will have, for many years 
to come, a tremendously important role. 

For these reasons, any talk about the approaching 
23rd World Zionist Congress’ being the last of its 
line is not only unrealistic but dangerous. For these 
reasons, the various Zionist groups in the United 
States—next to the Palestine Yishuv, the most im- 
portant organized force in world-Jewry—must buckle 
down to many, many years of important work. 








THE SHEKEL CAMPAIGN 


By agreement of all Zionist parties, the | 
deadline for enrollment in the electoral list | 
for the 1948 World Zionist Congress has 
been extended to March 1. | 


It is now more essential than ever before 
for the greatest possible number of Jews 
to register their support of Zionism, in this | 
period when the Jewish State is still strug- 
gling for existence. | 


Write to the “Shekel Campaign” 
45 East 17th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
for instructions on how to 

| ENROLL YOURSELF! ENROLL OTHERS! 


| j 
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MARTIN BUBER: His Way between Thought and Deed 
(On His 70th Anniversary) 


by Ernst Simon 


I. Khassidism and Zionism 


Burs EARLY FAME, which has clung to him 
and partly obscured his figure for almost half a 
century, arose from his discovery and exposition for 
the West, Christian as well as Jéwish, of the realm 
of Khassidic thought. From the free reworking of 
the “Tales of the Baal-Shem” to an ever stricter 
fidelity to the sources, Buber completed a sort of 
supplementary act of Emancipation: he made Juda- 


ism of the East, or at least one of its most character- ° 


istic movements, kulturfaehig (presentable as “cul- 
ture”), and demonstrated the case for its equal 
tights before the jaded taste of the German literary 
public. When, around the turn of the century, his 
books began to be published by ”on-Jewish houses, 
the equal rights of Western Jewry seemed virtually 
achieved in full: what better symbol of this consum- 
mation than that a West-Eastern Jew should testify 
on behalf of Eastern Jewry before the Western 
world? 

So, at least, it seemed on an outside view, and 
his quick success may be connected with these ele- 
ments of Kulturpolitik and snob appeal. But it was 
not this that the young author had in mind. His 
“Road to Khassidism,” to quote the title of a little 
autobiographical piece, led him from the Galician- 
Viennese ‘“‘assimilationism” of his parents’ home, 
beyond the still essentially Jewish world of the En- 
lightenment-intelligentsia represented by his grand- 
father and teacher, Salomon Buber, to the religious 
experience which he found in the life and writings 
of the Khassidim. Their turning to a threefold re- 
newal of immediacy in man’s relations—to God, to 
Nature, and to Fellowman—corresponded to the 
innermost urge of the young man Buber toward a 
life of the highest possible immediacy with the 
Creator, Creation, and God’s Creatures. Everything 
which stood in the way of these directly given foun- 
dations, even if it were Scripture itself, or its oral 
tradition and practised law, seemed an obstacle in 
the path of a victorious advance, which celebrated 
the overthrow, not, to be sure, of idols, but of books. 

The motive behind this successful literary activity 
was accordingly not the gratification of a part of the 
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readers through an Emancipation which it unin- 
tentionally served. At that time Buber was already 
in a different political camp: not in the camp of 
Emancipation, but of Auto-Emancipation, of Zion- 
ism. His rediscovery of Khassidism and his Zionism 
both stem from the same root: both subserve a new 
immediacy which the Jew must find again in relation 
to the foundations of life, and which he might in- 
deed hope to find again because he had repeatedly, 
and most recently through Khassidism, possessed it. 
The historical renaissance served that which was 
in the making; the past became the midrash, the 
“derivation” of the future. 

This is especially true in regard to another central 
point. In Buber’s conception, both Khassidism and 
Zionism are socio-religious phenomena, or, if you 
will, postulates: in the “‘shtybel” and in the “kvut- 
zah” God. finds the place of his earthly manifesta- 
tion through a just human communion. The socialist 
Jewish worker in Palestine (that is he who is actu- 
ally living in the light of socialism) fulfills the com- 
pact of khassidic life, even when he seeks to evade 
this connection in his conscious ideology. 

Judaism is a communion of life in the service of 
God. What, then, is Christianity ? 


II. Judaism and Christianity 


For decades Buber was the chief representative of 
Judaism before the Christian world, Israel’s ambas- 
sador to the Gentiles, but an ambassador not always 
accredited by his own people. His presentation of 
Judaism was frequently granted more confidence 
on the outside than within. This mediatory posi- 
tion, always difficult and at times not without tragic 
overtones, was enough in itself to turn his mind 
repeatedly to the problem of “Judaism and Chris- 
tianity.” How did it happen that Christian theolo- 
gians understood him better than Jewish leaders or 
rabbis? Was it that his interpretation of Judaism 
was too much influenced by his background in 
Western European Christian culture? 

In this case, also, as in the problem of Khassidism, 
we must distinguish between an external and an 
inner stratum of motives. However important the 
stimulation Buber as a sociologist may have re- 
ceived from the processes of being understood or 
misunderstood, as a theologian he always faced the 
great “Question to the Only One”:* What is Truth? 


* “Die Frage an den Einzelnen’’—the title of one of Buber’s most 
important essays in philosophical anthropology. 
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Unlike his greatest friend, Franz Rosenzweig, 
Buber did not regard Judaism and Christianity as 
equally valid, humanly relative experiences of the 
one and absolute, albeit hidden truth of the “Star 
of Redemption”: Judaism as the “Eternal Life” and 
Christianity as the “Eternal Way.” Never having 
been drawn toward Christianity as the religious 
truth, Buber could not give it a place parallel to 
Judaism, but had to continue the old doctrinal dia- 
logue, albeit with entirely different implements of 
thought. In this matter he has been frequently mis- 
understood, because, in his early period particularly, 
he acknowledged primitive Christianity as a legiti- 
mate Jewish movement, and always rendered to the 
person Jesus the greatest honor. But only to the 
man, in so far as he could be judged apart from the 
claim to Messiahship. In his address commemorat- 
ing the great Christian socialist and friend of Zion, 
Leonhard Ragaz, which was delivered in the Jeru- 
salem synagogue “Emet ve-Emunah,” Buber formu- 
lated his attitude on both topics with classical pre- 
cision: 

“I firmly believe that the Jewish community, in 
the course of its renaissance, will recognize Jesus; 
and not merely as a great figure in its religious his- 


tory, but also in the organic context of a Messianic 


development extending over millennia, whose final 
goal is the Redemption of Israel and of the world. 
But I believe equally firmly that we will never rec- 
ognize Jesus as the Messiah Come, for this would 
contradict the deepest meaning of our Messianic 
passion, of that very thing in us which Ragaz es- 
teemed as so important for the coming of the King- 
dom of God. There are no knots in the mighty cable 
of our Messianic belief, which, fastened to a rock 
on Sinai, stretches to a still invisible peg anchored 
in the foundations of the world. In our view, re- 
demption occurs forever, and none has ever oc- 
curred. Standing, bound and shackled, in the pillory 
of mankind, we demonstrate with the bloody body 
of our people the unredeemedness of the world. 
For us there is no cause of Jesus; only the cause 
of God exists for us.” 

God has embodied Himself in no human frame; 
redemption has not been anticipated at any historical 
moment, but lies in all its fullness before us; the 
people of Israel is itself the Suffering Servant of 
God, the living guarantor of Isaiah’s prophecy: these 
are roughly the most important, if by no means the 
only specific differences which for Buber divide 
Judaism and Christianity. Yet, as his way led from 
the theory of Khassidism to the act of Zionism, here 
too a relationship must be established, between con- 
ceived and experienced Judaism. This relation 
emerges from the critical question, how far the re- 
ality of Jewish life measures up to the task set to 
Israel. 

A great part of Buber’s thought centers around 
this problem. He does not avert his eyes from any 
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flaws in Jéwish life in Palestine or in the Diaspora. 
He sees every backsliding from religion, or, above 
all, in the midst of religion itself by its apparent 
protagonists and official representatives. But he does 
not despair of Israel’s durable core, of the “‘rem- 
nant which will return.” The tracks of the remnant 
are laid bare by his philosophy of Jewish history 
throughout its half-forgotten ages: as Prophecy, 
Primitive Christianity, Aggadah, Mysticism, Khas- 
sidism, Khalutziut. The mysterious continuity of this 
underground flow, which never more than transient- 
ly, and generally after the fact, achieves the recogni- 
tion of official Judaism, constitutes the truly legiti- 
mate People of Israel. Its way leads through all 
those defeats of an uncanny history which, as links 
in a paradoxical chain, lead to the ultimate triumph 
of Redemption. Fully conscious of the inadequacy 
of the present time, the Jew who has comprehended 
this must place himself in active service of the 
emerging Kingdom of God. This “service to Israel” 
is at the same time his service to the world. Its 
adepts draw their strength for this service from those 
deepest springs which imbue man when he has 
learned to say “Thou” with his whole soul. 


III. I and Thou 


BuBER’S most significant contribution to modern 
philosophy is his little book Ich und Du*, the center- 
piece of a metaphysics whose other parts we may 
hope to see in the next few years of the still waxing 
productivity of the septuagenarian, who in his last, 
Palestinian decade has given us a book almost every 
year. The central idea is the establishment of a theo- 
logical theory of knowledge. Man’s world, attitude, 
and knowledge is dichotomized according to two 
possible basic word couples in which he may pattici- 
pate: the couple “I—Thou” or the couple “I—It.” 
The second is the basis of all heretofore achieved 
science: every “object of knowledge” is an “‘It,” a 
materialized external, that always turns only one 
of its facets to the observer, systematizer, analyst, 
or user. Thus the plant is an “It” for a botanist, as 
an object or member of a definite classification; for 
an agronomist, as a weed or useful plant; and also 
for the lover who brings it to his beloved, as an ex- 
pressive symbol. But to him who can take joy in it 
without desiring it, it reveals its wholeness, its own 
Being; it transforms itself from the partialness of 
an object (““Gegenstand”) to the fullness of a pres- 
ence (““Gegenwart’’). To this, and only to this can 
man say “Thou,” and “Thou” is then said by a 
different “I than the “I” of scientific part-knowl- 
edge: the wholeness of the presence of “Thou” is 
matched by the wholeness of the individual; both, 





* Recently reprinted in the volume Dialogisches Leben of his 

Collected Philosophical and Pedagogical Works, Gregor Mueller 

Verlag, Zuerich 1947, as well as in the English selection from 

— non-Jewish writings, Between Man and Man, Routledge, 
ndon. 
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I and Thou, determine each other and realize each 
other. 

In what way do these insights differ from the 
aesthetics of Kant and Schopenhauer, which defines 
the aesthetic attitude as one of “disinterested en- 
joyment’’? In this view, also, the flower, for instance, 
is not an object of desire but a bright presence in 
contemplation. The distinction lies in what we have 
called above a theological—rather than aesthetic— 
theory of knowledge. The I—Thou relation is not 
one of appreciation, in which the observer is active 
and the observed object—in essence, once more an 
It—is passive, as is the case in the enjoyment of 
Nature; it signifies a meeting, the basic category in 
Buber’s “‘Dialogical Living.” Hence it establishes 
a communion of man with everything to which he 
can say Thou: with the world as Creation, with his 
fellowman as Creature, and with God as Creator, 
Revelator, and Redeemer. The nostalgia of the early 
Buber, who rediscovered Khassidism, blossomed in 
the mature thinker into formulable intuitions, which 
Franz Rosenzweig rightly regarded as one of the few 
parallels and antecedents of his own religious Exist- 
ential philosophy. 

Besides this genuine relationship, between Buber 
and Rosenzweig, there is another, but highly 
problematic one, needing and deserving examina- 
tion, to a second anti-Idealist philosophical move- 
ment, Pragmatism. William James writes in his 
book, The Will to Believe: “The Universe is no 
longer a mere It to us, but a Thou, if we are re- 
ligious; and any relation that may be possible from 
person to person might be possible here.” The cor- 
respondence is at first glance startling. A closer an- 
alysis of the relations between Existential philoso- 
phy and Pragmatism, for which this is not the place,* 
would show that the positive relations between both 
are limited in essence to the pars destruens, the criti- 
que of philosophical Idealism, but do not hold in 
regard to the pars construens, the foundation of a 
new life-view. Even in James, and far more so in 
his disciples, the view is that of an ‘‘As If” religion; 
where James speaks of the “will to believe,” Buber 
and Rosenzweig speak of religious truth and relig- 
ious experience, and of a holy compulsion rather 
then of practical recommendations. 

Holy compulsion? We have borrowed the phrase 
from a poem of Judah Halevi’s, which Rosenzweig 
translated and interpreted: when the poet had com- 
pleted all preparations for removing to Palestine, 
his friends’ warnings of the dangers of the journey 
made him momentarily hesitate, and he might have 
abandoned the great enterprise, if the matter had 
not advanced too far already: an element of “holy 
compulsion” was required to complete the trans- 
mutation of his will into act. Such turns of thought 





* See my Hebrew paper on “The Position of Franz Rosenzweig in 
Modern Philosophy,” delivered in December 1947 at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Academy of Jewish Research, which 
will appear in print shortly. 
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and expression frighten the modern reader, and all 
the more, the more “progressive” he is. We have 
all learned to fear the magic of the great, unverifi- 
able words: Fate, Blood, Soil, even Nation and God 
—they usually appear to us, sons of the 20th cen- 
tury, only through a red mist of blood and destruc- 
tion. How much they have helped to multiply the 
chaos of our time, to heap up the griefs of the good 
and long-suffering, to stop the mouths of the few 
still-lucid seekers after the truth! We demand strin- 
gent rational thinking, confined to the visible, tan- 
gible, and verifiable, we distrust mist and seek light. 
The dark primal words and orphic signs appear 
to modern youth to be caught in an inescapable con- 
nection with the forces and powers of darkness, 
whose mythos is violence and wao rule an unhappy 
world under the sign of Death. 

Buber, of course, does not speak their language— 
how could he, and how could they—but he uses 
partly the same vocabulary, and Alfred Rosenberg 
dared to quote him in Nuremberg. 

The history of church and heretic has often been 
a history of priests and saints. The priests adminis- 
tered the—actually or purportedly—demonstrable 
dogma; the heretics experienced the certainty of the 
undemonstrable reality of faith .and life. The in- 
tellectualist self-restriction of the 19th century drove 
the undemonstrable part of reality out of the realm 
of reason and left it an easy booty for the powers 
of darkness. Through this act the modern heretics 
became the banner-bearers of intellectualism and 
pioneers of freedom from faith; the earlier relation- 
ship was completely reversed. But in the long run, 
this serves neither the cause of rational truth nor 
that of living reality. The province of undemon- 
strable reality will be open to any demonic attack or 
satanic annexation so long as it does not find its 
place in a total view which grasps the whole person, 
without artificial diminution, in his full life, and 
leads him, just as he is, not only through his ab- 
stracted conceptual experience, but with his below 
and his above, his drives and his faith, into the way 
of the Kingdom of God. The believing heretic of 
today must therefore be a practitioner of policy. 


IV. Policy out of Faith 


For Buber—as for Magnes—politics is a religious 
obligation, a mitzvah. 

As a political thinker Buber is no moral absolu- 
tist. He knows that politics is “the Art of the Pos- 
sible”; he realizes the weakness of purely ideal mo- 
tives, the power of interests and passions. What he 
seeks is the “demarcation line” between the uncon- 
ditional demand and the always only provisional 
realization. The single small step beyond the un- 
avoidable, the unavoidable degree of violence, cun- 
ning, duplicity, injustice—which are all essentially 
bound up with politics—this one small step beyond 
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the unavoidable is sin. Buber fights for moderation 
and self-restraint in political action, for the respect- 
ing of the attitude of moderation, for the inclination 
to agreement, for the daily-renewed decision in 
favor of what contains relatively the least injustice, 
the most justice. As in all his decisions, as in those 
of religious morality, here, too, no catechism or 
Shulkhan-Arukh of religious-political morality can 
be set down. New at every moment, these decisions 
bring the living man into the presence of the awful 
Thou, to a meeting with His masks, behind which 
lies the maskless countenance of the Lord of History. 

Only a time so profoundly confused as ours, only 
a people so confused as our Jewish people today, 
could consider this position of Buber’s as other- 
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worldly, farfetched Idealism. It is closer to this 
world than almost anything else which has been 
said in political theory and analysis: it was not mere 
chance that he was almost the first to foresee the 
seriousness and importance of the Arab national 
movement, and as early as 1923 at the Karlsbad 
Congress, Buber, ridiculed as a dreamer, warned 
of the dangers in it and pointed out its potential 
evolution. He who seeks his way on the narrow 
ledge between thought and deed sees more than 
others, for his glance goes freely to both sides. He 
seeks their adaptation; yes, let us name it with the 
ugly word, compromise. In a totalitarian time which 
seems to reject all compromise, it becomes the task 
of true radicals, of politicians out of faith. 
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AMERICAN OVERTURE — JEWISH 
RIGHTS IN COLONIAL TIMES, by 
Abram Vossen Goodman. The Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America. 
Philadelphia, 1947, pp. XIV & 265. 
$3.00. 


Perhaps one to whom acknowledg- 
ments appear in the preface should 
not write a book review lest he lean 
backward and withhold commendations 
which are the author’s due. I recall 
with pleasure the busy hours of long 
summer days spent with Abram V. 
Goodman, searching the Rhode Island 
archives and rummaging through boxes 
of uncalendered manuscripts of the 
Newport Historical Society for hitherto 
unknown items of Jewish historical 
interest, some of which are now ap- 
pearing in this volume for their first 
time in print. 

When America today points to the 
first article of the Bill of Rights of 
the United States proclaiming religious 
liberty as a fundamental of American 
political democracy, too few know that 
its background is a long history of 
Colonial religious intolerance. Only by 
slow and painful struggles ‘n each of 
the constituent states which were form- 
ing our new nation had religious mi- 
norities won a measure of freedom 
from intolerant dominant hierarchies. 
Turks, Papists, and Jews had long 
been bracketed together as unwanted 
heathens in all the colonies when 
Church and State were yoked together. 
Each church, wherever dominant, 


of Rights 


throughout the new continent had 
barred dissenters as undesirables. Even 
Rhode Island and South Carolina 
(Locke), although, in theory at least, 
exceptions to the intolerant sentiments 
of the day, in practice often failed to 
live up to their professions. Even after 
the Bill of Rights, when at last a 
paper victory had been won, Jefferson, 
in 1818, writing to Mordecai M. Noah, 
warned that “more remains to be done, 
for although we are free by law, we 
are not so in practice, public opinion 
erects itself into an Inquisition and 
exercises its offices with as much 
fanaticism as fans the flames of an 
auto-da-fé.” 

American Overture presents the 
struggle, extending over more than a 
century, of Jewish pioneers in the 
colonies to win political freedom to 
enable them as of right openly to 
worship in synagogues according to the 
dictates of their religion, and without 
limitations to be free citizens. The long 
history leading to the attainment of 
this democratic ideal is recorded here 
in successive chapters on the diverse 
scenes of Colonial settlements from 
Plymouth Rock onward, with a sup- 
porting company of Quakers, Hugue- 
nots, Catholics, Baptists, and other 
dissenters, and other miscellaneous 


iconoclasts, but with Jews cast in the 
“leads” as act after act unfolds the 
drama. Important American history, 
a moving human tragedy, a vivid 
description of a vital era in Israel’s 
long chain of experiences in the Dias- 
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pora is here presented with painstaking 
skill and a scholar’s accurate historical 
touch. 

Many of the chapters evidence care- 
ful research through archives and old 
records, rewarded by new material 
shedding light on interesting incidents 
of Jewish participation in this im- 
portant phase of American history. 
Other chapters are a demonstration of 
skillful use and collation by the in- 
telligent historian of the source ma- 
terial collected and already available 
in the publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society. 

A debt of gratitude is owed Rabbi 
Goodman for collecting and placing 
within the confines of a single volume 
so much worth while and rewarding 
reading for the layman as well as for 
serious students of American history. 

There is one shortcoming in the 
presentation of this history which is 
too often common to writers of Ameri- 
can Jewish history. They forget that 
when in 1790 Washington, on the 
occasion of sending his reply to the 
address of the Newport synagogue 
containing his now famous and fa- 
miliar words, “The citizens of the 
United States of America have a right 
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to applaud themselves for having given 
to mankind examples of an enlarged 
liberal policy—a policy worthy of imi- 
tation. All possess alike liberty of 
conscience and immunities of citizen- 
ship”, he was thinking of the achieve- 
ment of religious and civic liberty 
which American Jews were enjoying 
not as a Jewish but as an American 
victory over intolerance. 

Most American Jewish historians, 
as here, write as if American Jewish 
history was something apart from 
American history, instead of being not 
only an integral part of it but, after 
all, only incidents in the whole. In 
fact, the history of the United States 
is a history of all kinds and types of 
immigrants with illimitable energy and 
ideas amidst illimitable resources and 
opportunities of new environments, 
working out their ideals of the abun- 
dant life for individuals. As one writer 
has phrased it, it is the history and 
study of the development of European 
germs transplanted to American soil. 
Nor should the theme of American 
Overture be only an American story. 
French revolutionary ideas and theories 
of rights, liberty, and freedom, cross- 
ing the Atlantic, influenced youthful 
radicals like Jefferson to set the pace 
in American politics to demonstrate 
that such ideals were workable and 
could practically and safely operate in 
a democracy. There still remained the 
overtones of world sounds of the 
symphony echoing not alone on the 
American stage. England, France, and 
the rest of Continental Europe, each 
in its own history and in its own way, 
was in the slow unfolding of time 
susceptible to the infiltration of this 
same movement, breaking down and 
casting off the narrow intolerances of 
an outgrown past. Even though thou- 
sands of miles of ocean separated 
America from the rest of the world, 
today we recognize that this proved 
no insulation against the interpenetrat- 
ing influence of new philosophies and 
new thinking about human relation- 
ships. Thus so vital a problem as reli- 
gious freedom should not be narrowly 
nationalized. Then, too, American 
Jewish historians should see, and pre- 
sent, American Jewish history not as 
that of a ghettoized or separatist group 
but as an integral part of the history 
of the United States just as the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, the Dutch settling 
of New Amsterdam, or the French and 
Indian Wars are American history and 
not something apart to be dealt with 
under titles “Calvinism,” ‘‘Holland,” 
or “France,” separated from the whole 
American picture. 

Wyndham Lewis has phrased the 
idea, “to talk all the time about any- 
body is a very severe test for the 
person thus singled out for discus- 


sion . . . One gets tired of the repeti- 
tion of the word ‘Jew’ like an in- 
cantation. It is like being alone with 
a philatelist, if you take no interest in 


postage stamps.” 
LEE M. FRIEDMAN 


HEALING AND HOME 


My FaTHer’s House, by Meyer Levin, 
New York, Viking Press, 192 pp., 
$2.50. 


It is the supreme merit of Meyer 
Levin’s novel of Palestine that, being 
as timely as today’s newspaper, it yet 
illuminates contemporaneous realities 
with deep insight and with a poetry 
that makes of it the symbolic expres- 
sion of this entire era in our history. 
It is more faithful to detail than a 
UP dispatch describing an “‘illegal” 
landing, but its action takes place less 
on ship and shore than in the hearts 
and minds of the people who land and 
the people who receive them. It is the 
inner core of Palestine—the actuality 
of the ingathering of the exiles—that 
My Father's House gives its readers. 
The facts of extermination, survival, 
immigration and resettlement are, we 
think, familiar to us, but Mr. Levin 
makes us feel them as we never felt 
them before, makes us understand them 
in all their depths and heights, all their 
human and Jewish significance. 

Unlike Arthur Koestler’s cynical and 
brilliant delineation of persons and con- 
ditions almost unrecognizable as Pal- 


.estinian, the world of My Father's 


House is genuinely Palestine—in its 
comradeship and kindliness, its pion- 
eering and intelligence, its careful 
cordiality towards Arab neighbors, its 
compassionate, respectful reception of 
the remnant of the decimated people. 
It all rings unquestionably true to any- 
one who knows the unique reality of 
Palestine. How unique that reality is 
and how much it needs describing for 
the American public, may be gauged 
by the reaction of a number of re- 
viewers who could not believe in the 
existence of such kindness and such 
eager life unmarred by terrorism. One 
New York critic even described the 
story as being too like Palestine Cham- 
ber of Commerce propaganda. Actually, 
you cannot read the Palestinian press 
or the press about Palestine without 
finding the situations and themes of 
My Father's House in innumerable 
news items. It is the greatness of the 
novel—and “greatness” is used ad- 
visedly—that its fable is the quin- 
tessence of all the items, the lucidly 
designed expression of the spiritual 
drama being enacted in the emerging 
Jewish nation. A Palestine Post item 
will give you a snatch of the novel’s 
moving sense of family tenderness 
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PIONEER WOMEN 
MOBILIZE FOR ACTION 


The Jewish State is still in the making. UN sanction was a 
crowning achievement of Zionist efforts over half a century. 
The colossal task of creating the instruments for the overall 
operation of the new state has, however, only just begun. 


Goaded on by the reactionary forces of the Arab League, the 
Arab world has been inflamed to wage a “crusade” against the 
Yishuv in Palestine. The Mufti, arch-enemy of democracy and 
social progress in the Middle East, is bent on trampling down 
the just decision of the highest international body. 


MOATZAT HAPOALOT 


The Working Women’s Council of Palestine has mobilized its 
75,000 members for the urgent tasks of defense, care of 
evacuees and rehabilitation of new immigrant @hildren, young 
people and women. In the midst of the struggle, with its mount- 
ing toll of life and destruction of property, the women pioneers 
are building new children’s homes and youth training centers— 
they are building the Jewish State. : 





MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 
February 1 — April 1 


WIN A FREE TRIP TO 
PALESTINE 


PIONEER WOMEN 


who provide the resources 
for the vital activities of the 
Moatzat Hapoalot, are now 
mobilizing for the biggest 
job in their 22 years of 
Zionist upbuilding. 


By enrolling 7 new fully paid-up 
members you are entitled to a 
chance to win the trip. 

















WE NEED YOU to help us in our important task of defending 
and building the coming cooperative Jewish State in Palestine. 





JOIN NOW— 
IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY 


For further information or 
literature write to: 


PIONEER WOMEN 
45 EAST 17th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


ON THE AMERICAN 
SCENE 


Pioneer Women cooperate in the 
development of a sound and for- 
ward-looking Jewish Community; 
take an active part in the exten- 
sion of Jewish education for the 
young generation; conduct com- 
prehensive legislative program; 
combat racial prejudice; promote 
political, economic and education- 
al equality for women everywhere. 


























JEWIsH FRONTIER 


when it describes the coming of a 
“children’s quota” from Cyprus in 
August: “In one of the buses, with the 
rest of the children looking on curi- 
ously, the driver hugged closely a 
small shy boy, telling him he was his 
uncle. A member of Ain Hashofet and 
working with the Hever Cooperative, 
the driver, Nahman Steinman, knew 
that his dead sister’s son was in this 
transport, and he arranged to have 
his bus among those to take the chil- 
dren to the Athlit clearance camp.” 
And if for a moment you should think 
that there is something of artful con- 
trivance about Levin's child hero's 
reversion to infancy when his search 
for his family fails and his subsequent 
cure as part of a group reviving the 
soil of the fatherland, you need merely 
hear the report of the New York 
psychiatrist sent by the JDC to Cyprus. 
PM some time ago summarized part 
of it: “One of the girls seen by Dr. 
Friedman at the Children’s Village 
had developed a speech disorder; she 
could only speak in whispers. Her his- 
tory showed that she had seen her 
father forced to dig his own grave 
and shot by the Nazi invaders of 
Poland. In 1943, she had jumped from 
the window of a train headed for a 
death camp, leaving her mother and 
two brothers on that train. She was 
rescued by non-Jews, and was among 
those turned back on the post-war trek 
to the Promised Land. She regained her 
normal voice on the day she saw her 
name listed at Cyprus among those 
recommended for early departure to 
Palestine.” 

Mr. Levin’s is a very light and sure 
touch. He uses the minimum of strokes 
to paint a picture which, for all its 
value as generalized symbol, is realis- 
tic. The people come alive, as the 
landing does and the kibbutz, and 
even the scenery and the feel of the 
roads of Palestine. Above all, one 
remembers two scenes, I think. They 
are two scenes that bear the burden 
of Jewish history with tragic beauty. 
There is one in the courtyard of the 
kibbutz when the “illegals” face the 
older settlers, and in the darkness 
the names of the ruined towns and 
cities of eastern and central Europe 
are flung into the air, weaving a net 
between the two groups, bringing to- 
gether the remnants of ruined families 
and a massacred nation. And then 
there is the final scene of the novel 
which binds the past and the future 
of the Jewish people together in one 
magnificent symbol—an unforgettable 
poem which makes the boy David the 
arch type of all the house of Israel. 
For ‘‘these bones,” as the prophet said 
with his terrible finality, ‘‘are the 
whole house of Israel.” 


SULAMITH SCHWARTZ 
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A CALL TO EVERY PROGRESSIVE AMERICAN JEW! 


JY ou voce, want fo ————=} 
1d 4 4 


® Further the development of the Jewish State 

@ Make more meaningful Jewish life here 

© Help improve the lot of our people everywhere 
© Secure a more progressive future for America 
© Enjoy a congenial Jewish cultural environment 


YOUR PLACE IS IN THE 


————_sAMERICA’S MOST THE LABOR 

ao ae PROGRESSIVE ZIONIST 
oe <ieatenanete JEWISH FRATERNAL 

_weaumaned ORGANIZATION ORDER 





FIGHT For Jewish survival SU PPORT All progres- 

and for our rights sive forces 
in America and abroad, for the in Jewish and labor life and every 
activity for the Histadruth, for Pal- 
estine upbuilding, and for over- 


seas relief and rehabilitation. 


establishment of the Jewish Co- 
operative Commonwealth in Pales- 
tine and for a democratic, mean- 


a ingful Jewish community life here. a V HS a wide range 
SE a RO ID of life insur- 


ance and disability, hospitaliza- 


BUILD ee tion, juvenile and medical benefits 


, dren and adults, for its members and their families 
community and cooperative insti- on a scientific, mutual and coop- 
tutions in America and in Palestine. erative basis. 


TAKE YOUR PLACE IN THE VANGUARD! 
THE ALLIANCE INVITES YOU! 


For more information write or phone: 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 


cee atinesaie 45 EAST 17th STREET $8 NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Raecdetescomnee Telephone GRamercy 3-4677 


















































Events are moving fast in Palestine. 


The next, twelve months may decide 
the fate of the young Jewish Nation. 
Already powerful forces are operating 
against it. The brunt of the fighting 
falls upon Haganah—the disciplined 
and organized people’s army. It faces 
even greater ordeals in the days ahead. 


Haganab needs support. It needs a strong 
voice in America. It needs an informed 
public opinion—to understand its aims 
—to hearten its efforts—to bring de- 
termined action from the people of our 
great country. 


Shake Hands 
With Haganah 


Help us achieve these .aims. We need 





WeWant A 


Million Friends 
To Read 





Get acquainted with the JEWISH 
PEOPLE’S ARMY... Learn the 
first-hand facts—and become an 
informed supporter of the brave 
defenders of Palestine. 














a million readers to make “Haganah 
Speaks” a powerful instrument of 
good-will for theJewish Army. 


You will find “Haganah Speaks” both 
newsworthy and inspiring. Every two 
weeks it brings you exclusive cable 
news and reports direct from vital 


AMERICANS FOR HAGANAH, Inc. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Bartley C. Crum, Chairman ... Herbert Lehman 


Senator Robert Wagner . . . Sumner Welles. . 
. . - Eddie Cantor . . . Edward G. Robinson and others. 


MOSHE SHERTOK 
Head of Political Dept. Jewish Agency 
for Palestine says: 

“I urge every friend of the new Jewish 
Nation to read ‘Haganah Speaks.’ It is 
our hope that ‘Haganah Speaks’ will be- 
come a true bond of understanding be- 
tween the Jewish Defense Forces and the 
people of America.” 


HAGANAH MEANS DEFENSE! 


Philip Murrav 





- Hon. William O'Dwyer 


ADDRESS....... 


I am enclosing $............. 
to HAGANAH SPEAKS. 


New Journal to Foster 
Understanding of Haganah 


sources in Palestine. It keeps you in 
close touch with fast-moving events and 
the people behind them. Reading 
“Haganah Speaks” is like shaking 
hands with the brave men and women 
of the Jewish Army. 


Join The 
“Loyal Million” 


Will you become a friend and informed 
supporter of Haganah? Then join the 
“loyal million” today. Fill out and mail 
the coupon below — and get your 
friends, clubs and associates to join. 
Do it now, please. The sooner we have 
a million readers the sooner will the 
voice of Haganah become strong in 
our land. 


AMERICANS FOR HAGANAIH, Inc. 
38 West 69th Street, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


ws-eereeee Subscriptions 





(Please Print) 





Crry. 
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